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RECEIPTS OF SHEEP 
AT DENVER 


On August 25th, 1925, for the year to date we 


l anaes a HEAD 
348,334 HEAD or 48% 


Over the 715,928 received during the same period in 1924. 


This increase was more than the combined 
increases at sev cae large ma ow ts. 


Receipts of lambs from Idaho and Oregon for three 
months ending August 25th, 1925 were 


203, 461 HEAD 
154,540 HEAD or 315% 


compared to the same period in 1924 


THERE IS A REASON 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 


Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 


























How Many Feeders Can You Supply? 








The PRODUCERS have already purchased for their patrons this year over 


70,000 FEEDER LAMBS 


The feeders of the cornbelt have been quick to appreciate our facilities for furnish- 
ing fresh feeder lambs—our Credit Association, which loans at cost—and our 
Claim Department, whose services are free. 


With such a feeder outlet and a killing outlet that is as good, the western range- 
men will also do well to patronize their own agencies, thus forging the final dir- 
ect link between the range and the feedlot. 


We are owned and controlled by the actual live stock producers. Our member- 
ship is free and is now well over 125,000 at Chicago. 


CHICAGO PRODUCERS COMMISSION ASS’N. 


**One of thirteen successful agencies’’ 


“ERNIE” BEILFUS, Salesman of Westerns WRITE FOR OUR MARKET REPORT 
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HAMPSHIRES—Registered or Pure Bred 


The result of over 20 years of intensive and careful breeding— Rams or Ewes in any quantity 





CROSSBREDS—Lincoln-Rambouillets 


Crossbred wools have come back. A splendid mutton-wool combination. 





RAMBOUILLETS—A superior lot to sell 
at a very low figure 


Our stuff is bred for SERVICE, and NOT FOR SHOW 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY -- Spencer, Idaho 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 




















ROMNEY SHEEP 


{| New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
F lock Masters! Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


your flock? IF SO, USE 
IF SO, USE ROMNEYS! 
ROMNEYS! 





Send for literature 


A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOGIATION 


The Secretary—P. 0. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
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TOPS OF THE 1925 SALE 





The sheep shown below were the highest selling entries in all Rambouillet sections at the 1925 National Ram Sale 



































Pen of five yearling stud rams sold to Grand Canyon Sheep Ycarling stud ewes, sold at $75 each to J. Rierie, Magrath, 
Company at $300 each. Canada. 
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Pen of twenty-five yearling rams sold to Cunningham Sheep Company for $175 each. 


MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. Phone 174. P.O. Box 219. MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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FOR SALE 


2000 HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


Lambs, Yearlings and Two's 


800 Yearling and Two-year-old 


Rambouillet Rams 


Few Romney-Rambouillet Crosses, Columbias and Panamas. 








1000 Registered Hampshire Ewes 
The Best of the Breed 


700 Purebred and Registered Hampshire 
Ewe Lambs 


All of the above sheep are rugged, big boned, extremely well 
bred Idaho’s showing a lot of flesh and quality. 


Prices are right. Phone, wire or write. 


D. E. CRUTCHER, Boise, Idaho 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


The show record of our flock proves it headquarters for the best blood of this great breed 
BRED BY KING BROS. CO. 1924 1924 BRED BY KING BROS. CO. 


American Royal International 


Istand 2nd Aged Ram Ist and 4th 
Istand 3rd YearlingRam 2nd 
2ndand4th Ram Lamb 2nd 
Ist Pen Ram Lambs Ist 
Istand3rd EweLamb 2ndand4th 
2ndPen 3Ewe Lambs Ist 
Ist Flock 2nd 
Noaward Get ef Sire Ist 
Champion Ram at both shows 


CORRIEDALES 


Our Corriedales bred from 


imported New Zealand and 


Champion Rambouillet Ram in 1924 at Interna- Australian stock produce the Champion Corriedale Ram at International (Chi- 
tional (Chicago), Royal (Kansas City) and Wyom- ideal range ewe for lamb cago), Royal (Kansas City), Wyoming and Colo- 
ing and Colorado State Fairs . rado State Fairs 1924. 
and wool production. 


KING BROS. COMPANY es Laramie, Wyoming 



































MONTANA RAMBOUILLETS 


RANGE RAMS 


It has always been a source of satisfaction to our cus- 
tomers that our yearling rams not only thrive and give 
sood service UNDER RANGE CONDITIONS, but 
continue to grow and develop after they have been 
received. 





Lots of Any Size. Your Inspection Solicited. 





WILLIAMS & PAULY Deer Lodge, Montana 
































Our foundation flock of ewes 
was purchased from the noted 
Baldwin flock, Hay Creek, Ore- 
gon, some twenty years ago. 
We have bred to rams from 
most of the leading flocks from 
Ohio to California. 


Ram in cut is from W. D. Cand- 
land’s_ flock, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 
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RAMBOUILLET RANGE RAMS 


CARLOAD LOTS 





Our Rams are dropped in 
February, grazed on gramma 
grass, sagebrush, tumble weed 
and hoarhound, in a limestone 
country. Lambs come with 
strong limbs with enough lime 
in their bones to insure their 
getting up and walking quickly 
after birth. 


Rams will shear from 15 to 20 
pounds of white, long wool. 
Average weight of yearlings in 
June, 140 to 150 pounds. 





Interested parties can see rams at Valle, on branch line between Williams and Grand Canyon. For quick ans- 
wer, write or wire Williams, Arizona, summer months. Year-round address, 510 Luhrs Building, P. O. Box 1768. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 


GRAND CANYON SHEEP CO., 


WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 











SEELY RAMBOUILLETS— BETTER THAN EVER 








RAM NO. 7800—SOLD FOR $6,200.00 


We have just made our 6th consignment to the Japanese Govern- 


ment. 





NOW ON SALE 


1500 Registered and Pure- 
bred Ewes 


1000 Stud and Range Rams 


The blood that made Jericho wool famous 


Look at our sales record at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


JOHN H. SEELY & SONS CO., Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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Mount Haggin Hampshires 





MOUNT HAGGIN HAMPSHIRE YEARLING 
RAMS AND RAM LAMBS AGAIN TOP THE 
NATIONAL RAM SALE IN RANGE PENS 
OF TWENTY-FIVE. 


Mr. T. J. Hudspeth of Williams, Arizona, bought the top 
pen of yearling rams for the record price of $101.00 per 
head, $31.00 per head higher than the record of any previous 
sale of Hampshire rams in pen lots or carloads. 


We have two thousand rams for sale this season, sired by the 


best blood from the best flocks in England. Many of the sires 
are champions and noted winners, and the sires of many prize- 


winning sheep in the great English shows. 


Stud Rams---Lots or Carloads 


Rams for sale at Wyoming, Washington, and Utah State Fairs. 





Mount Haggin Land and Live Stock Company 


Successors to Selway & Gardiner 


Anaconda, Montana 


H. C. GARDINER, Pres. and Manager 
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Livestock Production 
Continues Westward 





How livestock production is continuing its westward movement is indicated 
in a study of “Regional Trends in the Livestock Industry”, recently made by 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau. 


The northwestern dairy belt, the wheat belt and the mountain states have en- 
larged their swine population to a considerable extent. The corn belt and south 
Pacific region have about held their position, while the vast area along the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, from Maine to New Mexico, have fallen 
distinctly behind, as have also the north Pacific states. 


Beef cattle production has been regularly increasing in the far western re- 
gions and also in the wheat and corn belts, while dairy cattle are expanding at 
the expense of beef cattle in the farming sections of the country. 


Sheep raising has, for over a decade, been gradually decreasing in this coun- 
try. For the last three years, every section has shown a slight increase but only 
two regions have more sheep this year than they had before the war, namely, 
the southwest and the wheat belt. 


Like other big businesses, the livestock industry, and therefore the pack- 
ing industry, must constantly adjust themselves to changes in conditions of pro- 
duction and consumption. 








ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








Use of Government Lands: 


Developments in connection with the 
grazing conference and the hearings of 
the Senate Committee at Salt Lake, re- 
ported in this issue, show that the 
stockmen, the Congress, and the Forest 
Service officials recognize the need and 
practicability of a more simple and sta- 
ble plan of administering grazing on 
the forest lands. Such differences of 
opinion as seem to remain relate more 
to methods than to objections, but the 
case is far from settled. Several states 
have yet to submit their testimony and 
suggestions. It seems quite likely that 
Senator Stanfield and his associate 
members of the committee will intro- 
duce a bill calculated to stabilize mat- 
ters in connection with the rights to 
graze live stock on the forest lands and 
the charges to be made. 

In connection with the public domain 
there is less of agreement. This is 
shown in the language of the report 
adopted by the conference. In some 
states the stockmen now using the pub- 
Others 
want a leasing system similar to that 
being talked of for the forests, but 
are reluctant to its establishment until 
the change has been made in that case. 
Still others favor the inclusion of the 
new system for the forests and its ap- 
plication to the public domain in the 
same measure for consideration by 
Congress. The only likely chance for 
a unanimous course seemed to lie in 
the provision for a system of leasing 
the public domain to present users, 
such plan to be on the local option prin- 
ciple to take effect only upon consent 
of a majority of the stockowners con- 
cerned in any leasing or regulated dis- 
trict proposed to be created. Objections 
have been raised to such a plan. The 
completion of the hearings in the states 
and the further work of the committee 


will show what form of legislation on 
the public domain, if any, is to be of- 
fered this winter for the consideration 
of Congress. 

A Stable Market: 

This year’s lamb market has so far 
given a very good demonstration of 
Except for a part of July the 
fluctuations in prices have not been so 
serious as to perplex or disconcert 
shippers who in other years have been 
unable to forecast at the time of load- 
ing within one cent per pound of the 
price their lambs would bring. 

It is the duty of lamb raisers and of 
their organizations to endeavor to ex- 
tend these present causes of stability 
into future years. This cannot be done 
in one year and it cannot be done com- 
pletely in many years. The most that 
the parties of principal interest, the 
growers, do, is to equal- 
receipts at 
where values chiefly 
And the present is a 
good time to find out what can be done 
at the outset and to prepare to get it 
done. In forthcoming issues the Wool 
Grower will publish some specially pre- 
pared articles along this line written by 
a competent and experienced shipper 
and student of the markets. 

In September of last year Chicago 
and Omaha each had two Mondays 
with receipts of over 30,000 head. In 
one case this load fell on both markets 
on the same day and prices declined. 
The second heavy day at Omaha came 
on a day when the Chicago run was 
light and prices were steady. Chicago’s 
second heavy day was on a Thursday 
when Omaha had only 16,000 head. 
Prices improved. 

The predicted heavy runs of native 
lambs do not seem to have arrived. 
They may show up later. Western 
feeder lambs are very largely contract- 


stability. 


can 
distribute 
markets 


ize and 
the 


are set. 
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ed and the bulk of the market arrivals 
are mixed lots or straight killers. The 
demand for feeders is keen at prices 
equal to packers’ figures forlambs that 
can go either way. All these circum- 
stances cause a condition that is very 
beneficial to the sheepman and every- 
thing possible should be done to con- 
tinue it. Next year the range and mar- 
ket conditions may place things in an 
entirely different condition and now is 
the time to prepare for continuation, to 
the fullest possible extent, of the pres- 
ent situation. 

The Economists Predict: 

Advance objection to governmental 
predictions of sheep and wool prices 
was entered on this page of the August 
Wool Grower. At that time the editor 
felt that while a government prophecy 
would indicate higher values, any 
kind of price prediction was unneces- 
sary, undesirable, and likely to be in- 
jurious to all concerned except to the 
predictors. 

The ‘Outlook for Lambs and Wool’ 
was issued under date of August 20 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. In  professorially 
language the ‘Outlook’ said: 


“The present prospects as to lamb pro- 
duction and market conditions in the United 
States indicate fairly well sustained prices 
for lambs for the remainder of the present 
year, and possibly lower prices beginning 
with the marketing of spring lambs in 1926. 
The outlook for wool, on the other hand, is 
uncertain, with lower prices probably next 
year, unless there should be an increase in 
demand. * * * Should present tendency 
to increase the number of breeding ewes 
continue, a normal sized lamb crop next 
spring, together with lower prices for wool 


may result in lower prices for the 1926 lamb 
crop.” 


The officials who prepared and sanc- 
tioned this report have wisely anticipat- 
ed the probability of being shown up as 
false prophets and have prepared their 
defense by a present liberal use of the 
words ‘possibly’, ‘probably’, 
‘should’, and ‘unless’. 

Perhaps such language may techni- 
cally save the reputation of the ex- 
perts responsible for this report, or 
whom it safely may be said that they 
have not a single dollar invested in the 
business for which they predict in the 
name of the government. 

Notwithstanding such fine drawn and 


guarded 


‘may’, 


THE 


technical alibis, the only possible ef- 
fect of the report is to convince many 
people that wool and lambs will be 
lower in price next spring. Many per- 
sons who are better qualified than the 
department’s economists to foretell 
prices do not agree with the report. 
But the correctness of the prediction 
is not the main point to be considered. 
The issue lies on the principle and the 
propriety of the government’s engaging 
in the forecasting of prices. Outside 
the lists of the economists in the ag- 
ricultural department, it is hardly pos- 
sible to find a defense for attempt by a 
branch of the government to engage in 
the business or past-time of suggesting 
prices. 

It may be said that during a part of 
the war period it seemed justifiable to 
make suggestions to farmers as to what 
they should plant or produce. The er- 
ror of such action, even in war-time, 
has been amply proven. The Wool 
Grower does not believe that Secretary 
Jardine or the then Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Mr. Taylor, 
personally was acquainted with the 
contents of this report in advance of its 
publication. Nevertheless the respon- 
sibility lies with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to discontinue an activity of 
his department which is so plainly in- 
defensible and therefore so highly un- 
popular. 

The Wool Grower constantly ex- 
pects that Mr. Cooper, the new Chief 
of Economists, will bring into that bu- 
reau a new policy as to the proper func- 
tion of the government in the utiliza- 
tion of the services of persons trained 
in the theories of economics. We will 
even venture to predict that the last 
‘Outlook for Lambs and Wool’ has 
been issued. 





NATIONAL FOREST GRAZING 
FEES 





Considerable agitation seems to have 
been aroused in certain sections in the 
Eastern United States as a result of 
the recent conference of cattle and 
sheepmen, followed by hearings be- 
fore the Senate Sub-Committee on 
Public Lands in Salt Lake City. In 
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some manner the impression seems to 
have gone forth that the stockmen are 
asking for a reduction of grazing fees. 
This is an error on the part of those 
who have so construed the matter. 

As a matter of fact, fees on the for- 
ests have been on a commercial basis 
for many years, and are fully as high as 
value and circumstances will warrant 
at the present time. 

Section 6, in the report and recom- 
mendations of the committee from 
eleven states, which was made to the 
United States Senate committee reads 
as follows: 


“That no charge basis shall be made ef- 
fective in such law which results in depre- 
ciating investment value in the privately 
owned dependent properties of the holders 
of such rights, and that provision be made 
for returning whatever amounts are collect- 
ed for grazing to the state.” 


It will be noted that no mention is 
made of a reduction in fees, but that the 
committee felt that fees paid for graz- 
ing should be paid to the state wherein 


“collected. This for the obvious reasons 


that the state is called upon to police 
these areas; that no taxes are available 
from them; and that such fees when 
turned to the states would be a partial 
recompense to the state for valuable 
services performed. 

The main contention of the live-stock 
men in conference assembled was to 
the effect that at the present time there 
is no recognition, definition and protec- 
tion to grazing upon the national for- 
ests, and this objection, coupled with 
the further one that the government 
of the forests is strictly bureaucratic, 
with unlimited powers, against which 
there is no provision or protection by 
law or right of appeal by law against 
unjust decisions, formed the principal 
basis of the report made by the various 
states in conference. 

Certainly no American citizen, 
whether his abode be east or north or 
south, will object tothe program as set 
forth by the live-stock men. It is 
strictly in accordance with American 
principles and sense of fair play, and 
with due respect for the rights of all 
other individuals and interests. 

The question of fees is a minor one 
except in so far as at the present time 
the Bureau of Forests or Secretary of 
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griculture have unlimited power over 
perty rights, which may in time be- 
me confiscatory, or may be abused 
out any right of appeal. 
F. J. Hagenbarth. 





AGAIN—THE FREIGHT RATES 

During the last few years there has 
been a material change in the attitude 
of the public and of shippers toward 
the railroads. This development of a 
more kindly sentiment came as a reac- 
tion from a former period of general, 
but not wholly unfounded antagonism 
to corporate interests and to transpor- 
tation lines in particular. It came in 
part in response to an improvement in 
the service and a recognition of the 
need for cooperation with the carriers 
for the benefit of the common interest. 
So long as the railroads reciprocate 
in this spirit and practice of coopera- 
tion and fairness, the results will con- 
tinue to be good. 

An attempt is now being made by 
the western railroads to secure a gen- 
eral increase of five per cent in freight 
rates on all lines. This move on the 
part of the carriers gives the shippers 
and the public reason to pause and to 
question whether the representatives 
of the railroads are really acting in as 
broad and as fair a manner as has 
been shown on the part of the people 
who make the business for the rail- 
roads and who really pay its expenses 
and dividends. At first sight this re- 
cent demand for larger revenue seems 
to be a rejuvenation of the old idea 
and spirit of getting all that the traffic 
bear without killed—and 


wil being 


I 
perhaps get it any way. 


Financial distress has come to some 
The volume 
of the business secured by them and 
carried at rates 


of the western railroads. 
recently prevailing 
has not been sufficient in some cases 
) pay the present high cost of wages 
1 operation, and to return the de- 
ired amount of dividend upon the in- 
‘estment. In accordance with the er- 
oneously named “guarantee clause” 
of the Esch-Cummins Transportation 
\ct, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


THE 


sion has endeavored to establish rates 
sufficient to return to the railroads 
dividends in the amount of 53% per 
cent. Under these rates some carriers 
have secured dividends materially 
above 534 per cent. Others have fallen 
below that figure. The request now 
presented is for a general increase to 
all lines. Questioned by the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the course of the hearings 
which opened at Chicago on Septem- 
ber 8, as to why the Chicago 
Northwestern system “had 


and 
not in- 
creased its rates in Minnesota, inas- 
much as the Supreme Court had held 
it was proper,” the president of the 
Northwestern replied: “We cannot 
have and do not want relief that does 
not go to all companies equally.” Ap- 
parently, the carriers have agreed to 
stand upon the proposition of a gen- 
eral increase, regardless of whether 
or not such is needed by many of the 
lines that are now quite prosperous. 

Discussion of the present proposal 
for an increase of five per cent in the 
revenue of western lines comes up in 
a hearing opened at Chicago on Sep- 
tember 8 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under procedure taken in 
accordance with the Hoch-Smith res- 
olution passed by the last Congress. 
This resolution was designed and 
passed by Congress with a view to se- 
curing relief for agriculture from the 
present freight rates and by bringing 
about a scientific adjustment of rates 
as between various industries and var- 
ious localities in a way that would 
give permanency to the freight rate 
structure, security to the railroads, and 
be fair to the supporting 
the transportation system. Apparently 
this effort on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the public has been seized 
upon by the carriers as a means of cur- 
ing the troubles of some of their num- 
ber and at the same time, augmenting 
the already ample revenues of the oth- 
ers. 

In the case of one of the western 
roads distressed to the point of re- 
ceivership, grave question has been 
raised by responsible parties as to the 


industries 
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BOISE SELECTED BY EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE FOR 1926 CON- 
VENTION 


Boise, Idaho, was given the preference 
over Butte, Montana, and Salt Lake 
City, in the contest for the 1926 conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. The selection was made by the 
executive committee at its regular sum- 
mer meeting held in Salt Lake City on 
August 31. The dates for the convention 
will be announced later. 

It was also decided at that meeting that 
the president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association should appoint a com- 
mittee of not to exceed five members 
from each state to meet at an appro- 
priate time for the purpose of making 
recommendations to wool growers regard- 
ing the sale of the 1926 clip of wool. In 
accordance with the action of the execu- 
tive committee each of the western states 
will be asked to send representatives to a 
meeting to be held within the next few 
months for the purpose of outlining ac- 


tion to be taken through wool growers’ or- 
ganizations to bring about a more orderly 
system of selling range wools, 











management of the line and particu- 
larly in regard to the propriety of ac- 
cepting the reported costs of construc- 
tion through a territory in which 
mileage was laid down in face of the 
fact that there was no real require- 
ment therefor, or likelihood of a vol- 
ume of business commensurate with 
the investment reported to have been 
made. 

The argument seems to be that all 
existing roads must be maintained 
through provision to charge rates nec- 
essary to their continuation and to 
the prevention of loss by their stock- 
holders. This position might be wholly 
tenable if it were shown that no seri- 
ous mistakes had been made in the 
laying down or operation of any of 
the lines and that existing mileage is 
in all cases vitally necessary to the 
development and productivity of the 
area traversed. In the absence of, or 
the acceptance of such a statement, the 
position of the carriers may well lead 
the public to consider whether the 
railroads exist for the country or 
whether the country is supposed to 
exist for the railroads. 

Last year the American National 
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Live Stock Association filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a 
petition for the restoration of pre war 
rates on live stock in the western ter- 
ritory. This case was explained and 
discussed in the June issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. Early in 1923 the 
same association filed and secured 
hearings upon another petition in 
which request was made, and the need 
plainly shown, for the publication of 
joint rates to apply upon the movement 
of live stock over more than one line 
and not destined for central markets. 
Strangely enough the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has never yet 
found it possible to come to any de- 
cision upon this old case. The exam- 
iner who conducted the hearings upon 
the application for restoration of pre 
war rates in April of this year has al- 
ready reported to the commission in 
opposition to the request and goes 
further to state that he finds live- 
stock rates in the West to be 15 per 
cent below the cost of transportation. 
The humble editor of an agricultural 
publication should be extremely care- 
ful over raising any question as to 
the judgment and findings of the quali- 
fied experts employed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. At the 
same time he cannot help wondering 
why so many of the western lines em- 
ploy so many active solicitors for live- 
stock shipments in face of the fact 
that the business is handled at a loss. 

The same examiner informed the 
commission that sheep prices were 
now double those of a few years ago 
and urges that serious consideration 
be given to the carriers’ request for 
increased rates. Must it be agreed that 
any profit obtainable during a short or 
temporary period of favorable markets 
must be at once divided with the 
transportation lines, whether or not 
they are already enjoying and receiv- 
ing adequate remuneration for their 
services? Does the sheep business ex- 
ist for the benefit of the railroads, or 
do the railroads exist for the benefit 
of the country’s industries generally? 

It is only a few months since the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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after exhaustive study, decided that 
a reduction should be made in the rates 
charged for hauling wool in the west- 
ern territory. The rates subsequently 
established undoubtedly were consid- 
ered as just and equitable to the rail- 
roads and yet their upward revision 
is already sought. In speaking before 
the entire membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, at the 
time that decision was reached, the 
secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association said that the sheepmen 
were willing and ready to pay, in good 
times or in bad, what, in the judgment 
of the commission, was a fair and 
equitable charge for the services per- 
formed in hauling their products; that 
wool growers wanted service and were 
willing to pay for it; that they wanted 
stable rates; but that they did not 
consider that a period of prosperity 
should be recognized as justifying an 
increase in rates for no other reason 
than that the business could, for the 
time, stand such increase. 

The present proceedings at Chicago 
and the western series of hearings 
which are expected to ensue bring to 
the front a question of fundamental 
policy and procedure in respect to 
rates which must be met and disposed 
of before full justice can be secured 
for the future of the West or for its 
transportation lines. The public and 
the Congress should understand the 
importance of the present situation. 
If the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, created and supported by Con- 
sanctions the 


gress, increase in 
rates, or fails to establish a 
more scientific and a more rea- 
sonable permanent basis for deter- 


mining freight rates, then there will 
be increased opposition to the present 
method of government by bureaus and 
commissions, and a demand for the lay- 
ing down by Congress of fundamental 
policies and the giving out of more 
definite instructions to the bureaus and 
commissions now empowered to exer- 
cise their discretion in matters of the 
kind which do not really lend them- 
selves to explicit direction in the lan- 
guage of the law. 
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DEATH OF DR. J. M. WILSON 





Just before going to press the Na- 
tional Wool Grower received with very 
the 
M. Wilson, president of 


sincere 


Dr. 7. the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 


regret message that 


and a prominent figure in national 
sheep circles for so many years, died 
September 14 at his home in McKinley, 


Wyoming. 





FURTHER FACTS FROM 
MR. CHARLES 





Mr. Tom Charles of New Mexico 
replied at some length to Mr. Shallen- 
berger’s criticism of his previous arti 
cle, but the Wool Grower this month 
has only space for the fallowing ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Charles’s statement: 

“There is food for thought in the 
following figures from Otero County, 
New Mexico. The county’s area is 
over four million acres, exclusive of 
the Indian Agency. /The uncontrolled 
area is 84 per cent of the total and 
though it was at one time the finest 
grass land in the country, it now car- 
ries one cow or the equivalent for 
every 188 acres. The United States 
National Forest carries one to every 
45% acres (until this year one to 
every 27 acres), and the Indian Ser- 
vice, one to every 20 acres, excluding 
the dense forest which has practically 
no carrying capacity, one to every ten 
acres. Eighty-four per cent of the 
area (uncontrolled) pays .74 of one 
per cent of the taxes and 3.6 per cent 
of the area (controlled) pays 77 per 
cent of the taxes. The public domain 
is practically a dead weight, despite 
the fact that Mr. Shallenberger boasts 
of not ‘riding on the back of the tax- 
payer Or preying on the public treas- 
ury.’ With a vision like Mr. Shallen- 
berger’s it might be possible to pic- 
ture the man on the uncontrolled area 
as the true conservationist, but the 
fellow with 5% percent of the land 
and 90 per cent of the taxes is not 
likely to have that kind of a vision.” 
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Around the Range Country 


lhe notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are interested 
readers. The Wool Grower welcomes 


from 


and desires such communications from 
any part of the country and also in- 
vites comments and opinions upon 
questions relating to the sheep indus- 
try and statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 
WYOMING 

Wyoming has fared rather well, hav- 
ing had ample rains for maturing range 
grasses and nearly all crops properly 
and in good quantities. Ranges gener- 
ally are good or excellent, and reflect 
similar conditions in live stock, ship- 
ping having reached a busy state in 
central counties. Most of the range 
has cured well, and needs little more 
moisture. 

* * * 
Buffalo 

Some sales of ewes here have been 
reported at the following prices: 
$12; aged, $6.50; mixed 
ages, $11.50. We intend to breed about 
ten per cent more ewes this fall and 
will not sell any of our ewe lambs. 
With plenty of moisture, I believe our 
country can stand a few more sheep, 
but a very big increase would be dan- 
gerous, especially in a dry year. 

Herders are getting $80 a month. 

John Esponda. 


* * * 


Yearlings, 


Rock Springs 

We had good weather during Au- 
gust, but from present (August 20) 
indications, the feed on the fall ranges 
will be ten per cent below normal. I 
lo not consider that our range feed 
supplies are large enough to warrant 
an increase in the number of sheep 
run in this section. We are breeding 
hout the same number of ewes this 
ll and will hold out about 75 per 


cent of the ewe lambs for building up 
our flocks. 

Yearling ewes are held at $12; aged 
ewes at from $5 to $6, and mixed ages 
at $10. Eighty-five dollars is being 
paid to herders. W. H. Gottsche. 


IDAHO 


Idaho pastures and ranges are fair 
in the north, and good to excellent in 
the south portion, recent rains having 
been very helpful outside the pan- 
handle district. Live stock are mostly 
in good or excellent condition, and are 
being marketed under very favorable 
circumstances. 


MONTANA 
Montana indications continue good 
over all but the eastern and south- 
eastern counties, where rain is much 
needed and where dry land corn and 
other. crops have suffered and _ live 


stock water has been scarce. Else- 


where, however, rains have been ample 
and the growth of range grasses and 
cultivated forage crops has been rapid. 
Most live stock are in good condition 
and shipping is near its height, having 
been forced locally by feed shortages. 


*> * 8 


Reed Point 

Summer feed has been good and the 
feed on the fall range is also looking 
pretty good at this time.(August 10). 
So far August has been very dry. Some 
shorn yearling ewes have been sold at 
$11 to $13. Carl Bue. 

es 


McLeod 


On account of the dry weather the 
mountain range has been shorter than 
usual this summer and some of the 
bands started out on the 25th of Au- 
gust. August was very hot and dry, 
but there were several frosts also to 
add variety. 

Most of our lambs are of the mut- 
ton type, so we depend on building up 
our flocks by outside purchases. We 
are breeding about the same number 


of ewes this fall as last. Yearling ewes 
have been selling here around $12, 
aged at $5, and mixed ages at from $7 
to $9. Some of our lambs are con- 
tracted for 12 cents a pound. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack can _ be 
bought for $6 to $8, according to loca- 
tion. We pay our herders $100 a 
month for herding in the mountains. 
Ray S. Moore. 


OREGON 


Oregon mountain ranges have been 
good in general, but domestic pas- 
tures have been only fair, and all 
ranges have begun to need rain. Range 
live stock are mostly in good condi- 
tion, though in some important sec- 
tions live stock conditions are reflect- 
ed by the poorer ranges. Many lambs 
have been shipped. 

> * 
Burns 

I had 108 lambs from 94 ewes this 
year. My March lambs weigh from 
eighty to ninety pounds at this time 
(July 1), and they are not coarse or 
black-faced, but straight Rambouil- 
lets. 

We are having a fine year, plenty 
of grass and prospects for a bumper 
hay and grain crop. Most of the wool 
that was not contracted has been con- 
signed to the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers and wool growers feel 
that they are going to get as good or 
better prices for their wools than if 
they had let the speculators have it. 

Chas. P. Kuhl. 


* * * 


North Portland 

There was plenty of rain, not only 
in Willamette Valley, but through the 
Cascade Mountains and eastward dur- 
ing August. As a result there is an 
abundance of hay and excellent pros- 
pects for good range feed. Eight dol- 
lars will buy a ton of alfalfa hay in 
the stack. 

There has been quite a bit of activ- 
ity in ewes. Yearlings have sold up to 
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$13.50, aged $7, and mixed ages at 
$10. Feeder lambs are moving at 
twelve cents and ewe lambs at thirteen 
and fourteen cents. 


There will be no great change in 
the number of ewes bred this fall, but 
there may be a slight increase, due to 
the big proportion of old ewes and the 
lack of yearlings for replacement. 
More ewe lambs than usual will be 
kept this fall for that purpose. 


The only way by which the number 
of sheep can be increased in this sec- 


tion with safety, so far as range con- - 


ditions are concerned, would be 
through some few cattlemen turning 
to sheep. 
Herders are receiving $75 a month. 
L. B. Miller. 


* * * 


Antelope 

August was very dry until the 22nd, 
when we had a good rain. The fall 
range looks good, though. There is a 
lot of hay, but very little of it has been 
sold yet. I think range conditions in 
this section would permit an increase 
in the number of sheep kept. 

Ewe lambs are selling for $8.50 to 
$9 a head; $8 for fine wools and as 
high as $9 for half-blood Lincolns. 
Yearling ewes are moving at from 
$13 to $13.50 and aged ewes, from 
$6.50 to $10. About 40 per cent of the 
ewe lambs will be retained for re- 
placement purposes. About the usual 
number of ewes will be bred this fall. 
The wage for herders is $75 a month. 

Edwin L. Greer. 


x * * 


Maupin 

The outlook for feed on the fall 
range is good. Nearly all of the ewe 
lambs will be retained this fall for use 
in building up the flocks and about the 
average number of ewes will be bred. 

Sales of ewes are reported at the 
following prices: Yearling, $10; aged, 
(twos), $11; mixed ages, $5 and $6. 
Alfalfa is held at $10 in the stack. 
Herders are getting $75 and $80 a 
month. W. E. Hunt. 


THE 


Stanfield 

August was dry and hot. In fact, the 
entire summer has_ been one of the 
longest continued hot seasons we have 
had. However, there will probably be 
good feed on the fall ranges, and al- 
falfa hay can be purchased at $10 in 
the stack. 

Fifteen dollars has been paid here 
for yearling ewes, while aged ewes are 
bringing $8, and those of mixed ages, 
$10 to $12. It is estimated that from 
20 to 30 per cent of this year’s ewe 
lambs will be retained, and about the 
usual number of ewes will be bred this 
fall. Herders are making $75 a month. 

In my judgment our range condi- 
tions are not good enough to permit 
an increase in sheep numbers. 

Frank Sloan. 
eo: #7 
Ontario 

From present appearances feed on 
the fall range is going to be short. 
Farmers are asking $10 for alfalfa 
hay in the stack. The prices asked for 
ewes are as follows: Yearlings, $12.50; 
aged, $5; mixed ages, $8. Sheepmen 
are paying their herders $75 a month. 
About one-fourth of the 1925 crop of 
ewe lambs will be held for breeding 
purposes. 

I do not think our range conditions 
justify any increase in the number of 
sheep run in this section. 

J. D. Thomas. 


WASHINGTON 
Washington has had sufficient rains 
at suitable intervals.for keeping pas- 
tures and ranges in rather good con- 
dition in the western part of the state, 
and to mature the 
crops. 


domestic forage 
But the fall and winter pas- 
turage outlook is only fair in eastern 


and some central counties, where 
rains have been deficient and untimely. 
* * * 
North Yakima 


On the 22nd of August we hada 
good rain storm and it is raining again 
today (August 26), but most of the 
month it has been very dry and warm. 
There is plenty of dry feed on the 
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fall range, but no green feed yet. 
Ranchers are asking from $10 to $12 
for alfalfa in the stack, although there 
seems to be plenty of feed here for 
any usual winter. 

Lambs for fall delivery are being 
contracted at 11 cents a pound. I have 
not heard of any ewes being sold, but 
understand yearlings are being held 
at $16. The lambs raised here, with 
a few exceptions, are black-faced and 
are not kept for ewes. 

Herders’ wages range from $75 to 
$85 a month L. H. Sanford. 


* * * 
Ellensburg 
Unless we get some rains. to 


start the grass, we will not have very 
good feed on the fall ranges. The 
fenced winter range is good, but the 
open range is dry and short. From $12 
to $14, depending on location, is being 
asked for alfalfa in the stack. 

So far no ewes have changed hands, 
but they are held very high—yearlings 
at from $12 to $14, twos and up from 
$11.50 to $13, and mixed ages from $5 
to $9. 

About the same number of ewes will 
be bred this fall as last, but there will 
be more aged ones among them. As 
most of the Washington growers use 
black-faced rams, there are only about 
seven per cent of the ewe lambs held 
back outside of the fine wools raised 
by the old French sheepmen around 
Walla Walla and Lewiston, Idaho. 

It does not seem to me that an in- 
crease in sheep numbers would be safe 
in this section at the present time. 
Feed is high, the grass on the winter 
range is short, and the wool market is 
rather uncertain. K. O. Kohler. 

* ok ok 


Wenatchee 
August, up to the present time (Au- 
gust 21) has been very dry, and unless 
it rains very soon, it will be about as 
dry as it was last year. A good rain 
during September, however, would as- 
sure us of good fall feed. 
We have to ship our hay 
it will cost us about $20 per 


in and 
ton. 
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Wages for herders are from $75 to $85. 

We nearly all use black-faced rams 
and our lambs all go to market. We 
ire, however, going to breed about the 
same number of ewes this fall as last. 
Our range is pretty well taken up, so 
little encouragement should be given 
to increasing the number of 
kept here. 

In sizing up the sheep situation for 
this country, this season, so far, has 
been the best we have had for a num- 
ber of years. A. A. Bousquet. 


sheep 


CALIFORNIA 
mountain or 
ranges have had ample moisture and 
live stock have been in thriving condi- 
tion, having had valuable range well 
down among the foothills. Corn, hay 
and other forage crops, however, have 


California summer 


needed more warmth and sunshine in 
the lower valleys. 
'- 2 
Dixon 
Quotations on ewes in this section 
are as follows: Yearlings, $13 to $15; 
aged, $8 to $12; mixed ages, $8 to $10. 
Atfalfa hay in the stack can be had at 
from $6 to $10. Very few ewe lambs 
will be held back for restocking pur- 
poses. Feed conditions are only fair. 
C. E. Schmeiser. 


NEVADA 

Nevada conditions are also good or 
excellent generally, recent rains hav- 
ing put the range in a luxuriant state 
excepting only the extreme southern 
portion, where it remains dry. Alfalfa 
hay and other forages have yielded 
well. Live stock are mostly in fine 
shape, large numbers of lambs and 
cattle having been shipped to market. 


NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico live stock and ranges 
are fairly good over most of the state, 
being fair or poor only in the south- 
eastern portion, where it has been too 
dry. Fall and winter range feed is 
practically assured over most of the 
state, due to timely and well distrib- 
uted, though light rains. 
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Hope 
August weather was ideal for grass 
and as a result the fall range is the 
best we have had in years. Range con- 
ditions here, I believe, are good 
enough to stand for an increase in 
sheep numbers. Sales of ewes have 
been made-on the following scale: 
Yearlings, $10; aged, $5; mixed ages, 
$10. Baled hay can be purchased at $18 
a ton. Cassabonne Bros. 
* @,% 


Albuquerque 

Favorable weather prevailed during 
August. There was some rain, and it 
was warm enough to make the grass 
good. The present estimate on fall 
range feed is that only about 75 per 
cent of it will be good. Farmers are 
asking from $14 to $16 for their baled 
hay. Yearling ewes are quoted at $8 
a head, while aged and mixed ages are 
priced at $3.50 and from $6 to $10 re- 
spectively. 

About three-fourths of the ewe 
lambs will be retained for breeding 
purposes. Louis Ilfeld. 

‘2 @ 


Bloomfield 
May was very dry, but June, July 
and August, up to the present time 
(the 13th) were quite rainy, so the 
range is in good shape. 
B. Bruce Sullivan. 
* * * 


Roswell 


There was an increase: of one pound 
of wool per sheep this year, but the 
wool was dirtier than in former years, 
so the prices paid were not so satis- 
factory as in 1923. The lamb crops are 
small as a rule, only a few sheepmen 
being fortunate enough to get a 90 or 
100 per cent crop. I believe that there 
is room for more sheep. It looks as if 
there would be good feed on the fall 
range, as August was comparatively 
damp and rainy. 

No sales of yearling ewes have been 
reported here; lambs are quoted at 
from $6 to $6.25, and ewes of mixed 
ages are held at $9. Alfalfa hay is $17 
and $18 a ton. Chas. P. Klyng. 
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WESTERN TEXAS 


Texas has had about 
moisture to keep grasses 
growing well in most sections, and 
live stock as a rule have done fairly 
well; live stock are reported good in 
the panhandle section, and locally else- 
where, with ample range feed in sight, 


despite the deficiency of rain. 
oa * + 


Fort Stockton 

We had good rains the first part of 
August and it is showering now (Au- 
gust 23), and feed on the fall range 
will probably be good. I have heard of 
no sales of ewes here recently. Ewe 
lambs are held at $8, and most of them 
will stay in this country this fall. 
About the usual number of ewes will 
be bred. 

Baled hay can be had at $20. 

M. Lea. 


Western 
enough 


ARIZONA 

Arizona has had less than normal 
rains generally, though the moisture 
is sufficient to leave most of the range 
in favorable circumstances. Pastures 
are still poor at Prescott and locally 
elsewhere; but the winter feed is as- 
sured at Pinedale, and elsewhere in 
important live stock sections ranges 
and live stock have made much im- 
provement recently. 


UTAH 

Utah has had abundant showers 
throughout August and in early Sep- 
tember, giving an exceptionally good 
forage outlook on all fall and winter 
ranges excepting in the southeastern 
portion, where it reinains dry. Good 
crops of hay were gathered generally 
and silage crops did well. Live stock 
are mostly excellent, being the best in 
many years in some places. Many 
shipments of cattle and lambs have 


been made. 
+ * *~ 


Richfield 
August was hot with occasional 
showers, and the prospects for feed 
on the fall range are only fairly good. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is priced at 
about °$10. I have not heard of any 
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yearling ewes changing hands this 
fall, and only a very few of mixed 
ages. The latter have gone at from 
$11 to $12, while aged ewes have 
brought from $5 to $6. 













We are breeding about the same 
number of ewes this fall and are figur- 
ing on keeping about 90 per cent of 
the ewe lambs for restocking pur- 
poses. Range conditions in our section 
will not permit much of an increase 
in the number of sheep kept, however. 

Herders’ wages range from $70 to 


$80. R. W. Sevy. 


COLORADO 


Colorado ranges and pastures have 






had sufficient soil moisture to produce 
a good stand of fall and winter feed, 
though this moisture was late in com- 
ing to eastern counties. Most forage 
crops have yielded well. Live stock 
have kept up in very good condition as 
a rule, though they are only fair in 
the north-central portion. 









* 





* * 







Granby 

This has always been a cattle dis- 
trict until very recently, when a few 
“broke” cow punchers, such as my- 
self, have tried the sheep game. The 
trial has proved profitable, so there 
will probably be a continuation of it. 





We have had a season of rainfall 
and soft grass, which makes the ewes’ 
milk good. As a rainy season is not 
unusual here, this is undoubtedly a 
good place for sheep. 





























I own a small band of registered 
Shropshire ewes myself, and I like 
them. I lambed on hay in March, 
saved a big percentage and have lambs 
with an average weight of eighty 
pounds at this time (August 10). I have 
saved my ram lambs for range rams 
and will put them on sale in the fall. 





















































Everyone in this neighborhood re- 
ceived 40 cents for his wool. As all 
of the lambs here go direct to the 
block on account of being too weighty 
for feeders, no one has an idea yet as 
to the price we will get. 

A. F. Smillie. 
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The Season’s Rainfall 

















OlLos Angeles 





F SHADES IN INCHES 

















TOTAL PRECIYITATION (RAIN AND MELTED SNOW) 
June, 1925 to August, 1925, inclusive. 


United States Weather Bureau 





Data. 








Excess and Deficiency of Moisture at 
Various Points 


Precipitation on the western live- 
stock ranges during June, July and 
August, 1925, and departures from 
normal: 









































Total for 
Station 3 months Departure 
Washington 
Seattle 1.98 —0.69 
Spokane ......... 0.91 -—1.85 
Walla Walla 1.23 —0.80 
Oregon 
Portland 1.43 —1.46 
Baker 2.68 +0.65 
Roseburg 1.45 —0.27 
California 
Red Bluff 1.51 +1.03 
ern eee 0.11 —0.07 
Fresno 0.16 +0.06 
Los Angeles 0.55 +0.48 
Nevada 
Winnemucca 4.19 +3.21 
Reno 1.50 +0.58 
Tonopah 2.44 +1.30 
Arizona 
Phoenix 0.85 —1.30 
Flagstaff 5.96 —0.38 











New Mexico 

































































Santa Fe 4.19 
Roswell 5.72 
Texas 
Amarillo 10.03 
Abilene 5.84 
El Paso 3.73 
Montana 
Helena . 4.77 
Kalispell 3.77 
Havre 8.37 
Miles City 4.83 
bh) a) cee ee 6.10 
Idaho 
Lewiston 2.69 
Pocatello 6.55 
Boise . 2.49 
Utah 
Logan 3.24 
Gam Deke Ong and 5.35 
Modena 6.75 
Blanding . 2.98 
Wyoming 
Sheridan 2.68 
Yellowstone . 5.51 
Lander. 2.34 
Cheyenne . 6.74 
I ee | epee ae esos 8.71 
North Piatto, Neb. , .cnacsmncn 4.10 
Colorado 
Denver . 3.90 
Pueblo . 5.44 
oe eae: 3.49 






































—1.92 
—0.21 


+1.06 
—1.30 
—0.67 


+0.90 
+0.30 
+2.37 
—0.34 
—0.81 


+0.86 
+4.37 
+1.27 


+1.17 
+3.26 
+3.26 
—0.48 


—1.23 
+1.67 
—0.17 
+1.71 
+0.46 
—4,29 


—0.53 
+0.43 
+1.55 
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A Constructive Conference on Grazing of Government Lands 
Statement and Recommendations Adopted by the Conference 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


1. That by law there be a recognition, definition, and protection of rights to grazing upon national forest ranges 
upon an area basis. 


2. That such rights shall be based upon established priority and preference at the time of the enactment of the 


3. That such rights be definite and transferable, without penalty, with provision for egress and ingress from and 
to ranges, and subject to provisions necessary for the protection of other resources of the national forests. 

4. That the holders of such rights shall be responsible for wilful damage done by them to resources of the forests. 

5. That the exercise of such rights shall be such as will insure the beneficial use of the grazing resources as con- 
sidered from the standpoint of general business welfare. We favor equitable protection to communities, to the small 
farmer and stockraiser, to the wild life, and to recreational facilities. 

6. That no charge basis shall be made effective in such law which results in depreciating investment values in 
the privately owned dependent properties of the holders of such rights, and that provision be made for returning 
whatever amounts are collected for grazing to the state. 


7. It is the consensus of opinion that the Rachford report is based upon unsound economic principles and therefore 
should not be adopted. 


8. Having adopted our recommendations as above, it must naturally follow that any contested point arising be- 
tween holders of rights and the government can finally be taken to the United States District Court. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The cordition in the various sections of the public domain in different states is so varied and often opposite that no 
definite and complete blanket plan can be formulated that will equitably and effectively apply to all states, and therefore 
we recommend to the Public Lands Committee that: 


ie 


Its hearings in the various states must of necessity largely determine the scope and details of such a plan or 


plans as properly may be formulated for the different states and make effective such legislation as seems necessary, 


any, for a solution of the public domain problem. 
2. That any principles underlying a grazing use of the public domain must recognize: 
(a) The necessity for definiteness of control in the operator. 
(b) A charge basis which does not deprecate investment values in privately owned properties depend- 
ent upon the use of such ranges. 

(c) That priority and.use shall be the general basis of the granting of right to occupy such ranges. 
3. That preceding any application of any law to this problem, the public domain should be classified as to its 
proper use with reference to the best economic development and benefit to the general public. 

4. Any law enacted covering this matter should be based upon the principle of local option in states or grazing 
districts. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND FEDERAL GAME PRESERVES 


That there be no further extensions to present national parks and that no new parks or federal game preserves 


be created in the states of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 


Broad and statemanlike considera- KEYNOTES OF CONFERENCE 
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The purpose of the conference—to 
prepare a set of recommendations cov- 
ering the grazing use of the national 
forests and public domain for submis- 
sion to the Sub-Committee of the U. S. 
Senate Committee of Public Lands and 
Surveys—was announced by Mr. T. 
\V. Tomlinson, secretary of the Amer- 


1iember of that committee, Governor 
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Wool Growers Association, and Pres- 
ident F. H. Bixby of the American 
National Live Stock Association, were 
selected to serve respectively as chair- 
man and vice-chairman of the confer- 
ence, with F. R. Marshall and T. W. 
Tomlinson as secretaries. 

The chairmen and all of the distin- 
guished visitors mentioned above, with 
the exception of Senator Oddie, who 
spoke at the afternoon meeting, ad- 
dressed the stockmen at the first ses- 
sion of the conference. Their advice to 
consider range questions in a broad 
way and with fairness to all interests, 
including that of the government, was 
well received. The general trend of 
their remarks was that the time had 
now come when grazing on the na- 
tional forests should be recognized as 
being legal and no longer regarded as 
a privilege to be dealt out by a bureau 
or a department of the government. 

The committee on representation 
and procedure, which met during the 
noon recess of the first day, recom- 
mended that the national forest ques- 
tion should be considered first and 
then the public domain; that each 
speaker should be permitted to talk 
ten minutes, but that the total amount 
of time to be occupied by the repre- 
sentatives of each state on each of the 
two subjecst should not exceed one 
hour; that each state should be allow- 
ed to cast a total of six votes, three 
by the cattlemen and three by the 
sheepmen; and that a committee on 
platform, consisting of one cattleman 
and one sheepman from each state, 
should be appointed to draft the rec- 
ommendations to be submitted to the 
sub-committee after the 
by the stockmen. 
followed. 


discussions 
This procedure was 
The committee on platform was 
composed of the following men: Ari- 
zona: C. B. Laird and E. A. Sawyer; 
California, E. F. Forbes and A. T. 
Spencer; Colorado: Richard Dillon 
and E. D. Blodgett; Idaho: Les Dil- 
lingham and John McMurray; Mon- 
tana: C. H. Williams ; Nevada: Vernon 
Metcalf; New Mexico: Victor Culber- 
son and L. F. Lee; Oregon: Jay H. 
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“Under any rule or regulation that the 
Bureau of Forestry may devise or promul- 
gate, these forests are administered. It 
is true that they are called advisory 
boards; but in effect the man at the head 
of the forestry of the United States, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture have full 
rights to dispossess you of that forest 
that lies back of your home, and the 
power to wipe out the savings of a life- 
time. And you have no right of appeal 
to any court! Is that American? Is it 
progressive? Is it anything but a great 
wrong to the section known as the great 
West. The ordinary bootlegger has a trial 
by a jury, or at least by a judge. The 
live-stock man whose fortunes are wrap- 
ped up in the forests has not this right. 
Today is the time to set the thing right, 
and demand, as American citizens, that 
the government shall recognize the rights 
of the live-stock industry. This is not a 
selfish question. It is a question that con- 
cerns every community and every class 
of citizenship in this great West. We do 
not want petty grievances recited at this 
meeting. We are here to do a statesman- 
like work.” 


President Bixby. 

“Personally, I am opposed to any ad- 
vance in the forest grazing fees. I want 
them reduced. The grazing fees today 
amount approximately to three times the 
cost of handling the grazing upon the for- 
ests. The forests were inaugurated pri- 
marily for the purpose of taking care of 
the timber; secondly, for the purpose of 
conserving the water supplies, and I think 
the grazing on the forests was a third 
consideration. Cannot we all consider all 
these things in framing our policy or sug- 
gestions to the committee? We must not 
consider the little question that arise all 
the time—they must be put out of mind, 
We must look at this business from the 
viewpoint of the best part of the country, 
I mean the West. We must put this thing 
up to the Senate Committee as embody- 
ing the whole policy of the stockmen. 

“In regard to the public domain, ever 
since I was a boy I have always been of 
the opinion that there should be some 
kind of control over it. The American 
National tried to get something through 
Congress several years ago. The effort 
produced the homesteading act, which re- 
sulted not only in almost putting the cat- 
tlemen of the country out of business, but 
also disastrously for the homesteader. Let 
us bear in mind that now is the time, if 
we want stabilization of the public do- 
main, to get it.” 


Senator Stanfield. 


“The bane of democracy is bureau 
cracy. In delegating powers to bureaus, 
we are becoming more a nation of people 
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Dobbin and F. W. Falconer; Utah: 
John N. Macfarlane and H. W. Har- 
vey; Washington: H. C. Bryson; 
Wyoming: Chas. J. Belden and Thom- 
as Cooper. 

The discussions on the national for- 
est question, while varying in some 
minor details, recognized four broad 
needs: First, recognition of grazing 
rights by law; second, security of ten- 
ure; third, provision for appeal to 
some body other than the forest ser- 
vice or the Secretary of Agriculture; 
and fourth, determination of what the 
grazing fee should be. These four 
features were embodied in the report 
of the committee on platform, which, 
after some deliberation and several 
amendments, was adopted Tuesday 
afternoon in the form printed above. 

The public domain question, which 
received consideration the second day 
of the conference, was not settled so 
easily as that of the national forests. 
Some stockmen felt that they would 
prefer to let the public domain stand 
as it is until the changes in the con- 
trol of the grazing on the forests had 
been made and tried out. Others urged 
that some action in regard to regula- 
tion of grazing on the public domain 
was going to be taken by Congress, 
and therefore, the stockmen should 
present their desires in the matter to 
the sub-committee. 

The positions taken by the repre- 
sentatives of the different states prior 
to the presentation of the committee’s 
report on the public domain were as 
follows : 

Arizona: A leasing system was ta- 
vored by the cattlemen. The sheepmen 
were opposed to any action on the 
public domain at this time. California: 
Both interests favored a leasing plan. 
Colorado: The cattlemen favored reg- 
ulation under a lease plan, while the 
sheepmen were opposed to action at 
the present time. Idaho: While both 
cattle and sheepmen were opposed to 
legislation on the use of the public do- 
main now, in the event that such is 
undertaken, they prefer it to be along 
the same lines as proposed for the reg- 
ulation of the grazing on the national 
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forests. Montana: Only the sheepmen 
were represented at the meeting and 
they did not approve of any move to- 
ward regulation at this time. Nevada: 
The stockmen favored control under 
the same principles as outlined for the 
forest grazing. New Mexico: Both 
classes of stockmen heartily in favor 
of regulation under a lease system. 
Oregon: Both interests opposed to 
regulation now. Utah: If action deem- 
ed necessary, the sheepmen were in 
favor of control under a lease system. 
The cattlemen wanted _ regulation. 
Washington: Regulation at the pres- 
ent time was not desired by either the 
sheep or cattlemen. All 
representatives were very decidedly 
opposed to any action being taken on 
the public domain question. 


Wyoming: 


In order to meet such a divergence 
of opinion, the platform presented by 
the committee Tuesday evening was 
necessarily along very broad lines. As 
first presented, Section 4 read: “Any 
enacted this 
should be based upon the principle of 
local option.” Mr. A. A. Johns, presi- 
dent of the Arizona Wool Growers As- 
sociation, stated that he could not 
vote for the report as it stood, inas- 
much as his state had already declared 
its position to the sub-committee as 
being opposed to action of any kind 
on the public domain question at this 
time, and could not, therefore, take a 
different stand now. Upon Mr. Hagen- 
barth’s suggestion that the words, “in 
states opposed thereto,” be added to 
Section 4, Mr. Johns said he would 
vote favorably on the report if the 
words “within states” were added to 
the section mentioned. Mr. J. A. 
Hooper, secretary of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association, held that the ad- 
dition of “within states” would nullify 
the whole report, and suggested in 
their place the phrase “within grazing 
districts.” A compromise was effected 
and Section 4 was amended to read: 
“Any law enacted covering this matter 
should be based upon the principle of 
local option in states or grazing dis- 


law covering matter 


Wyoming representatives 
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being governed by rules and regulations 
rather than by law. The situation is in- 
imical to democracy. Carried out to its 
ultimate end, there will be no need for 
courts. We find that a bureau is thirsty 
for power. That is only human. It is 
only human that every man wants more 
control. It is only natural that he should 
think that he is right and the other fel- 
low wrong. In our democracy it is the 
majority that counts.” 


Governor Carey, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Agricultural Conference. 


“The live-stock industry has been 
passing through a critical period. Sheep- 
men are coming out of it, but there still 
remains much to be done before the cat- 
tlemen will get on their feet. The entire 
West has suffered while the stockman has 
suffered. Communities in the West that 
formerly were prosperous are today sim- 
ply standing still because the cattlemen 
have been put out of business. These 
sections will not come back until the 
cattlemen re-establish their business, 


“Stockmen have gone ahead in spite 
of laws and the federal government. We 
never have had the right kind of laws for 
live stock and never had land laws, be- 
cause the laws were always forced upon 
us by the people of the East who know 
nothing of the West. It is most fortunate 
that this committee of the Senate has 
come here to find out things about the 
West and go back with first-hand informa- 
tion. There has been some criticism in 
the East of this committee’s investigation. 
There are people there who have always 
thought they knew more about the West 
than we do, and they have never taken 
the trouble to come out and acquaint 
themselves with this country.” 


Colonel Greeley. 


“Of course, the present system is not 
perfect. Of course, it can be improved. 
I think you gentlemen will agree that the 
forest service has been steadily working 
for a number of years along the line of 
stabilizing the grazing on the national 
forests. That is why you have the ten- 
year permit system today. I am perfect- 
ly ready to support the enactment of the 
basic principles of the stable use of the 
national forests into law. When the 
proper time comes, I shall be ready to 
make to the Congress or the stockmen 
recommendations along this line. We in 
the forest service know that the stock- 
man has his own permanent place in the 
forests. 


“I hope that these hearings will bring 
out a permanent and proper solution to 
the problem. I have only one suggestion 
to offer: That you approach the other 
industries in the national forests and 
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strongly maintained their opposition 
to having anything done in regard to 
grazing on the public domain at the 
present time, and when the final vote 
was taken on the recommendations 
to be presented to the sub-committee, 
Wyoming cast its six votes in opposi- 
tion to them. 

The last action of the conference 
was the adoption of the recommen- 
dation on national parks and federal 
game preserves, which had been re- 
quested by the California delegation. 

The conference adjourned at 10:30 
p. m. Tuesday evening. At its close 
stockmen generally expressed the 
opinion that it was one of the most 
harmonious and businesslike gather- 
ings in the annals of live-stock meet- 
ings. 


SENATE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
AT SALT LAKE 


The Sub-Committee of the United 
States Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys opened its series 
of western hearings at Salt Lake City 
on August 27, at which time the com- 
mittee adjourned to hold a special ses- 
sion for investigation of administration 
affairs in the Yellowstone National 
Park and to continue its work in Mon- 
tana. 

There were present at Salt Lake, 
Chairman Stanfield and Senators Cam- 
eron, Kendrick and Oddie. Senators 
Pittman and Jones, who were named as 
members of the sub-committee, are in 
L.urope, and Senator Dill was to join 
the committee at the Montana hear- 
ings. Mr. George K. Bowden, attorney 
for the committee, was present and as- 
sisted in the examination of witnesses. 

The committee contemplates contin- 
uing these hearings as scheduled in 
each of the national forest and public 
land states of the West. The dates 
and places for hearings subsequent to 
September 15 have not been announced 
at the time this issue of the Wool 
Grower goes to press, but it is expect- 
ed that the committee will continue 
without interruption in the holding of 
hearings in Nevada, California, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 
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Special hearings were held in Ari- 
zona, June 4 to June 20. Their record 
has been printed and distributed as 
Part 4 of the hearings held pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 347. This record 
shows that 150 persons testified before 
the committee in Arizona 
statements make up one 
printed pages. 


and _ their 


thousand 


Senators Stanfield and Oddie were in 
attendance during the stockmen’s con- 
ference, which preceded the opening of 
the hearing. 


Presidents Hagenbarth and Bixby 
addressed the committee at length, 
basing their remarks and suggestions 
upon the recommendations previously 
adopted by the grazing conference. 
Questions asked by each of the sen- 
ators and by Attorney Bowden showed 
that the committee has a complete 
grasp of the present situation and ap- 
preciates the need and possibility of 
stabilizing grazing rights upon lines 
shown to be practical and necessary 
through the experience gained by the 
stockmen and the Department of Agri- 
culture during the last twenty years of 
administration by the forest service. 


Testimony of these two men was 
followed by a statement from Secretary 
Marshall, in which special emphasis 
was laid upon the falsity of the posi- 
tion taken by the forest service in con- 
nection with the assessing of commer- 
cial values upon grazing. 


On the second day of the hearings, 
representatives of the Utah Farm Bu- 
reau urged consideration for small per- 
mittees and asked that separate grazing 
areas be set aside in each forest for 
the use of farmers not primarily or 
principally engaged in the live-stock 
business, but having need for grazing 
outside of their farms for surplus work 
and dairy stock. Several representa- 
tives of the Utah Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation informed the committee regard- 
ing defects in the present system of ad- 
ministration, and in the main their rec- 
ommendations were in agreement with 
those presented as coming from the 
stockmen’s conference. A number of 
wool growers cited cases in which in- 
justice and injury had been done to lo- 
cal interests through strict adherence 
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the other people who have a right to say 
something, in a cooperative spirit, appre- 
ciating their interests also. Do not as- 
sume that the livestock industry can have 
a complete right-of-way over every one 
else. You must get together on a mu- 
tuality of interests.” 











to grazing regulations of the forest ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Eli F. Taylor, registrar of the 
United States Land Office in Salt Lake, 
was a volunteer witness, whose testi- 
comment, 
though it was afterwards stated that 
his suggestions were made personally 
and not as reflecting the opinion or 
position of the higher officials of the 
general land office. Mr. Taylor urged 
the segregation of non-timbered lands 
now located within forest boundaries 
and the making of provisions for their 
being homesteaded or sold to stockmen 
now using them. He stated that he had 
secured appraisals from owners of pri- 
vate lands which led him to believe that 
a considerable amount of forest land is 
worth upwards of $7 an acre. If title 
passed to private owners, 5,000 acres 
would come under taxation by the state 
of Utah at an average assessment of 
$F an acre. 


mony created considerable 


Under cross examination by Mr. 
Bowden, Mr. Taylor corroborated the 
statement made on the previous day by 
Secretary Marshall that the designa- 
tion of lands for homesteading under 
the 640-acre homestead act had _ not 
been done in accordance with the law. 

The full report of all the hearings 
will be printed and distributed to those 
filing requests with the United States 
Public Lands Committee at Washing- 
ton. 





AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET AS- 
SOCIATION HOLDS MEETING 


Rambouillet Breed- 
ers Association banqueted its mem- 
bers who were in Salt Lake for the 
National Ram Sale, at the Cullen Ho- 
tel on September 3. Following the 
banquet a meeting was held at which 
President Frank Bullard of California 
presided. Secretary 


The American 


Dwight Lincoln 
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of Ohio was the first speaker. He said 
that many more pedigrees had been 
recorded in the records of the associa- 
tion this year than in any previous 
year. He also declared that the asso- 
ciation had grown to such proportion 
and its members scattered over so 
many states that it was iinpossible 
longer to direct all its activities from 
one head, and made a strong plea for 
the organization of state branches of 
the association to foster boys’ and 
girls’ Rambouillet clubs, to raise funds 
to be offered as prizes for the breed 
at state and county fairs, and to take 
care of all other local activities with- 
in each state. He suggested that the 
head organization would match any 
funds raised by state branches for 
prizes at fairs and thus make attrac- 
tive premiums to be competed for by 
breeders. 


In order to get the organization of 
state branches under way, President 
Bullard appointed John K. Madsen and 
W. C. Pendleton of Utah to take steps 
to perfect an organization to be 
known as the Utah Branch of the Am- 
erican Rambouillet Breeders Associa- 
tion, and urged members of the asso- 
ciation present to take similar steps 
in their states. 

Other speakers were Mr. C. E. Sher- 
lock and Mr. F. W. Falconer of Oregon, 
Mr. T. A. Hudspeth of Arizona, Mr. 
C. A. Kimble of California, who all 
told of the good their state wool grow- 
ers organizations had done in solving 
the problems of the sheepmen. 


W. D. Candland of Utah made a plea 
for the support of the National Wool 
Growers Association by all sheepmen 
and all breeders’ organizations, and 
upon his motion it was declared the 
sense of the meeting that the Ameri- 
can Rambouillet Breeders Association 
go on record as heartily indorsing and 
supporting, morally and financially, the 
work of the National Wool Growers 
Association and that the secretary so 


inform the National Association and 
that 
offer financial aid yearly within their 


suggest to the directors they 


discretion. 
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Record of the Tenth Annual National Ram Sale 





Colonel Dwight Lincoln Calls for the Last Bid on the High Selling Ram of the 1925 Ram Sale. 


“A good sale, and especially so for 
good sheep.” These were the words in 
which many breeders and buyers ex- 
pressed their judgment of the tenth 
annual National Ram Sale. 

The market for good rams was ma- 
terially stronger than last year. In 
fact, the attitude of the buyers seemed 
to reflect the improvement that has 
come to the sheep. business during the 
last two seasons. Last year the stage 
seemed set for a material advance over 
the prices paid in 1923, but wool grow- 
ers were found to be practically the 
only class in the country that was 
fearful of the possible results of the 
election and prices declined instead of 
advancing. This year conditions seem- 
ed more stable and encouraging, and 
complete recovery was made to a level 
of prices justified by business condi- 
tions and sufficient to encourage the 
owners of the flocks that furnish the 
improving blood for the commercial 
flocks of the range states. Of the total 
sales of $136,603, only $24,000 repre- 
sented the purchases of breeders hav- 
ing entries in the sale. 

The breeders brought out an excep- 
tionally fine lot of rams. There was 
marked improvement over the offer- 
ings of last year to be found all along 
the line. This was especially the case 


in the Rambouillet stud rams and in 
the range pens of yearling Hamp- 
shires. The Hampshire lambs, which 
were brought forward in still larger 
numbers, were a fine lot, but included 
a considerable number of undersized 
lambs which held the average price 
for lambs down to $39.60, an advance 
of only $6 over last year. The average 
on Hampshire range yearlings was $19 
above last year, while Hampshire 
studs moved up $50 per head. 


The Rambouillet men just doubled 
their last year’s figures for stud rams, 
though, as stated above, the prices ob- 
tained last year were inordinately 
low. The top figures in the Rambouil- 
let sales were largely made by the 
bidding of Mr. Fred Falconer of the 
Cunningham Sheep Company and Mr. 
T. J. Hudspeth of the Grand Canyon 
Sheep Company. Mr. V. S. Connell of 
Coleville, California, was the strong 
contender for many of the lots fancied 
by these two men. Mr. Ed. Sargent 
of Chama, New Mexico, was also a 
large buyer of the best class of sheep, 
his purchases including representa- 
tives of several breeds. The market 
for top Rambouillet range rams seem- 
ed to be from $72 to $100, but the de- 
termination of Messrs. Falconer and 
Hudspeth to secure the admired pens 
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offered by Messrs. Madsen and Cand- 
land carried the figures for these two 
pens up to $175 and $170 respectively, 
Mr. Falconer obtaining both lots and 
also taking the Candland pen of five 
stud rams at $225 each. The Madsen 
stud pen went to Mr. Hudspeth at $300 
each, along with another 25 head of 
range yearlings at $110 each. 

The seven highest selling Rambouil- 
lets in the stud class were as follows: 


John K. Madsen to Cunningham Sh. Co. $800 
Day Farms Co. to Cunningham Sh. Co...... 775 
J. H. Seely & Sons Co. to W, D. Cand- 
land 650 
Bullard Bros. to W. D. Candland ................ 600 
W. D. Candland to Cunningham Sh. Co. 500 
L. N. Marsden to Otto A. Schullz.................. 500 
Wm, Millar to J. H. Seely & Sons Co... 500 


In the Hampshire section, the top 
of the sale was found in the remark- 
able Blastock ram lamb, which was 
knocked down at $950 to the bid of 
John Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah, 
after a hard contest with L. L. Breck- 
enbridge, Twin Falls, Idaho. The high 
selling single stud Hampshires were 
as follows: 


Robert Blastock to J. Nebeker & Son..$950 
Thousand Springs Farm to J. E. Morse... 535 
H. L. Finch to J. E. Morse ea 
H. L. Finch to Malcolm Moncreiffe —... 400 


It remained for Mr. James Laidlaw 
of Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho, 
to top the entire sale by paying $1200 
for a Suffolk yearling, consigned by 
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TOPS OF THE RAM SALE 














Madsen’s yearling Rambouillet—623-A. Sold at The Blastock Hampshire ram lamb. Sold at $950 
$800 to Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton, Ore. to J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah. 





= 





Blastock’s yearling Suffolk. Sold at $1,200 to Laid- 
law & Brockie, Muldoon, !daho. 











Finch’s Hampshire yearling. Sold at $475 to J. E. Thousand Springs Farm yearling Hampshire, Su- 
Morse, Dillon, Mont. perb A-644. Sold at $535 to J. E. Morse. 
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Robert Blastock. Mr. Laidlaw has al- 
ways had a keen appreciation for good 
Suffolks and this individual was one 
of the most remarkable thickness and 
heavy fleshing that has been seen in 
any breed. 

There was unusual interest in the 
small lots of Corriedales and Colum- 
bias offered by the U. S. Sheep Exper- 
iment Station, and also in the 50 head 
of very excellent Panamas from the 
flock of Laidlaw & Brockie. The in- 
creasing interest in this class of sheep 
seems to account for the failure of the 
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long-wooled breeds to stage their 
comeback, which many have believed 
to be imminent for several seasons. 
The Canadian offerings of Cotswolds 
and Lincolns were of a good class, but 
only a few were wanted, though pos- 
sibly more might have been taken at 
figures below those placed upon them 
by their consignors. 

statement of the 
in both the stud and 
classes of Rambouillets and 
Hampshires for the past three years 
follows: 


A comparative 
averages made 
range 








The second highest-priced pen of five Rambouillet stud rams sold by W. D. Candland & 
Sons at $225 each, to the Cunningham Sheep Company. 


Breeders and Buyers. 


Stud Rams 
No. 
Head Per 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams 
No. Price 

| Head Per 

Head | Head 


Price | 





Briggs, Wm. Dixon, California. 
Casten Olsen, Salt Lake....... 
M. A. Gregory, Santa Fe. N. M 


Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif. 

U. S. Sh. Exp. Sta., Dubois, Ida. .............. 

W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah... 

Casten Olsen, Salt Lake...... 

E. Sargent, Chama, N. M 

S. M. Jorgenson, Salina, Utah..................... s 

Eychaner & Winninger, Meeteese, Wy. 
Breeder’s AVCTAGE  cccccccesecuecesssccerseresssesseee " 


Candland, W. D. & Sons, 

Mt, Pleasant, Utah. 
Cunningham Sh. Co., Pendleton, Ore...... 
C. W. Dent, Lakeview, Ore. eeeeecessssssssssssee 
J. A, hierie, Magrath, Alta, Canada... as 


North Canyon Sh. Co., Salt Lake 
Cunningham Sh. Co., Pendleton, Ore... 
Cunningham Sh. Co., Pendleton, Ore... 
C. EB. Sherlock, Lakeview, Ore ..ceocsuece 
Breeder’s Average 


Clark & Co., Buhl, Idaho. 
Colin Campbell, Flagstaff, Ariz 
Colin Campbell, Flagstaff, Ariz 





Coiner Bros., Hansen, Idaho. 
D. Recatune, ROMO, NOVadar crceeeeeccscccseessseseeee 
Colin Campbell, Flagstaff, Arizona........... 
Breeder’s Average 








Breeders and Buyers 


25 


Ramboulllets 

Stud Rams 
$188.|40 on 137 head 
94.60 on 127 head 
158.43 on 230 head 


Range Rams 
$65.00 on 649 head 
33.00 on 897 head 
41.50 on 1321 head 


Hampshires 




















Stud Rams 
$144.00 on 86 head 
105.50 on 99 head 

96.50 on 98 head 


Range Rams 

$64.75 on 205 yearlings 
39.60 on 445 lambs 

45.75 on 315 yearlings 
33.32 on 463 lambs 

40.50 on 519 yearlings 
and lambs 


For this year’s sale, 58 Rambouillet 
stud rams were sold singly at an aver- 
age price of $293.80, and 30 single stud 
Hampshires made an average of 
$248.00. 


The record of the sale as given below 
shows the offering of each of the 
breeders, together with the names of 
the buyers and the prices paid. There 
is also included the average made by 
each breeder upon stud rams and upon 
range rams. 


1925 
1924 
1923 











1925 








1924 








1923 





| Stud Rams | Range Rams 
No. Price No. Price 
Head Per | Head Per 


Head | Head 








| Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah. 
C. D. Michaelson, Gunnison, Utah 


$300.00 | 
25 


325.00 


350.00 | 


600.00 | 
115.00 
77.50 


2 
$181.50 





500.00 
310.00 
300.00 
235.00 | 
250.00 
225.00 


| 


$272. 00 


ecan 


| 26 
| 26 


Wa. Taylor, Driggs, [Dab eeeecescccsssssssseesnsase 
La Sal L. S. Co., La Sal, Utah... 
Cunningham Sheep UI. .coonsiisctaiaamaiccleiaide 
Malcolm Moncreiffe. Big Horn, Wyo... 
S. S. Stillman, Sugar Station, Utah... 
Ctmmingham SHEEP CK ecccsccsrneceersecsererneseernsecere 
Breeder’s Average 





Grand Canyon Sh, Co., Williams, Ariz. 
Casten Olsen, Salt ee ee ee 
Potts Bros., Austin, Nevada... 
Casten Olsen, a . 
Potts Bros., AuStim, NO@V&QGa..ccccocscenseceeee 

Breeder’s Average 





Gillett Sheep Co., Castleford, Ida. 
C. A, Kimble, Hanford, Calif. .................... 

Wm. Taylor, Driggs, Idaho ........... 
Colin Campbell, Flagstaff, ATiz. wu. 
Ed. Sargent, Chama, New Mexico.......... 
Breeder’s Average 





E. S. Hansen, East Garland, Utah. 
FH. Dusserre, Price, UWtanr. cccccccocscussesssesenseee 
Breeder’s Average 





W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 
W. H. Fisk, Lakeview, O1e, on. csccccsseene 2 
Casten Olsem, Salt Lake o..ccccceacesecccencecocsescenee 
Breeder’s Average 








210.00 
200.00 
775.00 
130.00 


$240.00 


400.00 
235.00 
100.00 


$162.50 































Breeders and Buyers 
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Wm. Taylor 
King Bros. 
Stevens Bros., Ephraim, Utah 
O. A. Schulz, Sheridan, Mont. ............. | 
Grand Canyon Sheep CO. occresneecemensessenersnseeee 
Cunningham Sheep Co. ... 
Grand Canyon Sheep Co, 

Breeder’s Average 


W. W. Taylor 


Ed. Sargent 
Potts Bros. 
Casten Olsen 
V. S. Connell, Coleville, Calif. ........ | 
Breeder’s Average 


J. W. Jensen, Preston, Idaho 
La Sal Live Stock Co. 2.2... 
Pierre Servel, Roberts, [Gano @cccccccccoosesesee - 


Breeder’s Average 


King Bros,, Laramie, Wyoming. 
Casten Olsen, Salt Leake nccccennccccsencevesnceeeeeeesen 











John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
Cunningham Sheep Co. .... 


seeeeeeeemesseeone 








E. Magleby, Monroe, Utah. 
La Sal Live Stock Co. 
Colin Campbell 











aeeeeecene, 











Breeder’s Average 


L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah. 
O. A. Schulz 








Cunningham Sheep COMPAany.receenecevvcsssnecessceee } 
Colin Campbell 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Breeder’s Average 


Wm. Marsden, Parowan, Utah. 
Grand Canyon Sheep Company ....... 





N. Merritt & Sons, Woodland, Calif. 
Ed. Sargent 








Breeder’s Average 


C. D. Michaelsen, Gunnison, Utah. 
W. W. Taylor 








R. L. Mendenhall, Springville, Utah... 
Jas. Bown, Gunnison, Uta ccscssssseeee 
Eureka L. & L. S. Co., Eureka, Nev....... 
Ed. Sargent 





Breeder’s Average 


Wm. Miltar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
J. H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah... 
W. D. Candland & Son ............ 
C. A. Kimble 











F. M. Hartman, Co. Longmont, Colo....... 
Ed. Sargent 





Breeder’s Average 


Mannix & Wilson, Gold Creek ............. aces 





. J. Nielson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
Clark & Co. 














Robt. Blastock, Filer, Idaho. 

J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah ...-...... 
J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho... 
Knollin-Hansen, Soda Spgs., Idaho .......... 
A. P. Murdock, Heber, Utah ... 
A. P. Murdock, Heber, Utah ................ 
H. F. Danberg, Minden, Nevada 
Three V Live Stock Co., Seligman, Ar, 


H. F. Danberg 











Breeder’s Average 





| 
4 





| 
| 








- I 
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RAMBOUILLETS 
Stud Rams | Range Rams || Stud Rams , Range Rams 
No. Price No. Price | No. Price | No. Price 
Head Per | Head Per | Breeders and Buyers Head Per | Head Per 
Head Head |) Head ; Head 
|| J. L. Norris, Lyndonville, Vt. 
120.00 | F. N. Hartman Company ......... 1 175.00 
75.00 C. M. Michaelsen 1 175.00 
$ 86.25 
| North Canyon Sheep Co., Bountiful, Utah 
Wm, Briggs 1 175.00 
1 310.00 Wm, Briggs 1 200.00 
\ Potts Bros. 5 55.00 
1 800.00 | Potts Bros. 25 34.00 
1 300.00 | Breeder’s Average $ 92.75 
1 310.00 \| 
7 415.00 || W. W. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah. 
1 375.00 GT. SF. SMOSH Tm. BOTH cssessccsecinieniccctsnieens at a 275.00 
5 300.00 Cunningham Sh. Co. 1 350.00 | 
Ed. Sargent | 15 31.00 
25 175.00 | Breeder’s Average $312.50: ; 
25 110.00 | 
$370.00 $142.50 || W. C. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah. 
| La Sal L. S. Co. 1 260.00 
H! Grand Camyon SHeegy CO. nceenacceceocescceeseserreseee au 250.00 
1 160.00 V. S. Connell 4 52.50 
2 105 00| F. M. Hartman Co. 18 27.50 
$123.00 | Breeder’s Average $120.00 
| 
|| Quealy Sheep Co., Cokeville, Wyo. 
1 500.00) W. S. Hansen 1 325.00 
1 400.00 W. D. Camdiand & S60 cisco. on 2 285.00 
100.00 || P. E. Anderson, Provo, Utah................ 1 175.00 
$450.00 | | F. M. Hartman Co. 1 140.00 
Casten Olsen 5 70.00 
Casten Olsen 20 56.00 
5 75.00 Casten Olsen | 20 51.00 
| Breeder’s Average | $141.66 | $ 53.50 
| 
1 110.00 | | J. H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. | | 
1 175.00 | | WH. D. Coamiian Ge ORD cassis eenencns 1 300.00 | 
$142.50) W. Taylor 1 275.00 
H. S. Crane, Riverton, Utah 22... 1 430.00 
W. D. Candland & Son | 1 650.00 
a 210.00 | Cunningham Sheep Co. recesssrcmcssnessesnsneeneeeneee i 5 170.00} 
1 200.80 Grand Canyon Sheep CO, cnmiemnnnnnnnnne | | 25 75.00 
1 190.00 | V. S. Connell 24 58.00 
5  135.00| Breeder’s Average | $278.33 | $ 66.66 
| 25 100.00 
$159.00) S. B. Stevens, Ephraim, Utah. | 
J.C. Mackay, Salt Lake ... ee 20 34.00 
i. BORER, PYOVG, “UCHR cscs | 20 31.00 
1 500.00 Breeder’s Average | $ 32.50 
1 —450.00| 
1 175.00 Chas. Truscott, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
1 135.00 Cleve Winget, Monroe, Utah wna | 1 355.00 
5 75.00 Geo. Bean, Ozona, Texas —............ | 3 67.50 
9 62.50 Breeder’s Average $139.33 
amanad | University of Illinois 
J. K. Madsen 1 435.00 
1 240.00 F. M. Hartman 1 165.00 
1 210.00 C. W. Dent 1 125.00 
1 205.00 Breeder’s Average $241.66 
5 55.00| 
| 25 52.50 | U. S. Sheep Exp. Sta., Dubois, Ida. | 
$116.25! Bychaner & Winninger ccccscccmnccnmncnmennn | 25 100.00 
HAMPSHIRES 
J. J. Craner, Corinne, Utah. 
1 950.00 A Ae 
1 =: 190.00 B. Nichols, Longmont, COO, -ccneeeene 20 40.00 
1 140.00 B , 
5 75.00 reeder’s Average 18 41.00 
5 71.00 $ 40.59 
5 80.00 | Yearlin 
5 2.50 W. B. Erekson, Murray, Utah. 1 70.00 
Lambs J. T. Gerrard, Murray, Utah act = 80.00 
20 55.00 L. Sandars, Malta, Idaho ....... 3 57.59 











$133.88 





Breeder’s Average 
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Breeders and Buyers. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


| Stud Rams | Range Rams 


No. 


Head 





H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho | 
B. Nichols 
Andrew Little, Emmett, Idaho ................. | 
Malcolm Moacreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo 
J. BE. Morse, Dillon, Mont. enn | 
P. Servell 
O. Schulz | 











C. A. Howland, Cambridge, Idaho ........ 
M. Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho ................. 
Wood L. S. Co., Spencer, Idaho ........ 

Wm, Fitzpatrick, Montrose, Colo. ........... 
Eureka L. & L. S. Co. ........ 


eeeceecccsecccmmecsoesenesersseee | 
W. L. Bown, Provo, Uta eccccccwnewennensnnen | 
W. Fitzpatrick 

Breeder’s Average 








Chas. Howland, Cambridge, Idaho. 
R. N. Taylor, Bancroft, Idaho ..................... 
Jensen Bros, Co., Brigham City, Ut 


Robt. Byram, Ogden, Uttar once ‘ 
Wm. Fitzpatrick 
Breeder’s Average 








Knollin-Hansen, Soda Springs, Idaho. 
Jensen Bros. 
S. M. Jorgenson 
Pete Jouglard, Soda Spgs., Idaho 

Breeder’s Average 











Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. 
E. Elzando, Cimmaron, Colo, ececcceccsneee 


. W. McClure, Bliss, [daho. cence ccenen 


Andrew Little 
Eureka L. & L. S. Co. 
Wood L. S. Co. 











D, Smith, Salt Lake 
M. E. Noonen, Kremmling, Colo 
Breeder’s Average 








. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho. 
put: PM Se ae. 2”, Sie ean 
H. S. Coffin, Yakima, Wash. ...... 


om Re: A , ase 


Boley Bros., Am. Fork, Utah ~.....-...00- | 


Breeder’s Average 








260.00 
250.00 
400.00 
475.00 
250.00 
285.00 
325.00 
150.00 
210.00 
110.00 
250.00 


BPO eH eee ee 


$230.00 


60.00 





Orson Ball, Rigby, Idaho 
Quealy Sheep Co. 
Quealy Sheep Co. 

Breeder’s Average 











J. H. Patrick & Son. 


Iiderton, Ontario, Camada 2. nccccccseseuu | 


R. O. Justicesen, Orangeville, Utah....... 


Price | 
| Head Per | Head Per 


No. Price 


Head 


27 





~~) Stud Rams 


Breeders and Buyers. 





| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Yearlings 
25 76.00 
|} 21 65.00 
$ 71.00 


| 
| Yearling 
| 20 54.00 
| Lambs 
25 37.00 
15 50.00 
| $ 46.00 


Lambs 
| 25 
| 25 

34 


60.00 
40.00 
30.00 
$ 42.00 


No. 
Head Per 


Price 
Head 





| 
| 


Mt. Haggin L. S. Co., Anaconda, Mont. | 
Wood Live Stock Co. 
Wood Live Stock Co. 
J. J. Craner 
R. Blastock 
A. Little 
La Sal L. S. Co. 
Three V. L. S. Co. 
Ed. Sargent 


























Geo. Clark, Am. Fork, Utaly cnececcecssssssssssnes 
Boley Bros. 
W. Fitzpatrick 
J. Farmer, Bliss, Idaho 








Breeder’s Average 





Gus. Meuleman, Rupert, Idaho. 
Wm. Jensen, Price, Utah ...... es | 
F. Disdier, Pocatello, [dal .nccccesncssnen 
Breeder’s Average 





Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo. 
P. Clegg 
R. W. Brown, Grantsville, Utah ........... 
D. A. Allison, Olathe, Colo. . 
Howard Haynes, Salt Lake ................... 
Miller Sheep Co. 

Breeder’s Average 


S. Thompson, Filer, Idaho. 
We. 5. Wimttolh, Mamti, Utah nncccscccsciccennn 


Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Ida. 
J. BE. Morse, DillOm, MoOmt. cnncecceccooscssssscemeeee 
Heber Hampshire Club, Heber, Ut... 
R. Blastock 
Univ. of Idaho, MOSCow, Ida. ccc 
J. J. Craner 
R. Blastock 
Knollin-Hansen Co. 
Breeder’s Average 
J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah. 
Watts Bros., Reno, Nevada .... 
A. Nicholas, Montrose, Colo. ... a 
A. Nicholas, Montrose, Colo, cccccsesccssemen 
Watts Bros. 
Breeder’s Average 
Maple Ave. Stock Farms, 
Frank F. Disdier, Pocatello, Idaho ...... | 






































COTSWOLDS 





1 


James Laird, Ida. Falls, [daho m= | 4 


25 
26 


50.00 
$ 48.75 





COLUMBIAS 





i, S. Sheep Exp. Station, Dubois, Ida. 
W. O. Collard, Salt Lake 
W. O. Collard, Salt Lake .... 
W. O. Collard, Salt Lake .... 
W. O. Collard, Salt Lake ................ 
M. E. Noonen, Kremmling, Colo. .. 
Breeder’s Average 





47.50 | 


CORRIEDALES 


210.00 
225.00 
175.00 
180.00 
175.00 
105.00 


$169.00 


535.00 
150.00 
310.00 
250.00 
250.00 
275.00 
125.00 
$217.75 


62.00 
50.00 


| Range Rams 


No. Price 


| Head Per 


Head 


Yearlings 
25 101.00 
21 





30 


25 
25 
Yearlings 

$ 87.20 
Lambs 39.00 
Lambs 
25 
27 


37.00 
21.00 
$ 28.70 


25 
6 
18 





| 12 
| 


19 
19 


49.00 

55.00 
$ 52.00 
Lambs 








| U. S. Sheep Exp. Sta., Dubois, Idaho. 
Malcolm Moncreiffe 
Charles Howland 
Manti L. S. Co. 
Casten Olsen 
Casten Olsen 
Casten Olsen 
Breeder’s Average 





























LINCOLNS 








J. H. Patrick & Sons, Iiderton, Cana. 
Andrew Little 
O. /. Schulz 
O. A. Schulz 











} 





PANAMAS 





Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. 
Pete Jouglard 
X. Servel 
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SUFFOLKS RAMBOUILLET EWES 
< jt ah | Stud Rams | Range Rams hs i ae 
i J i 4 i No. rice 
Breeders and Buyers a agg | lea Breeders and Buyers aad War |ilead Per 
| Head | | | hare ees ve Head ___ Head 
Gillett Sheep Co., Weiser, Idaho. 
R. Blastock, Filer, Idaho | G. Austin 6 40.00 
Laidlaw & Brockie | 1 1200.00! 
M. Barclay | 2 240.00 | Madsen, John K. 
M. Barclay 1 100.00 J. Rierie, Magrath, AIDC ta ...cccuccucsceeeee 3 75.00 
Breeder’s Average $513.35 | W. H. Fisk 10 51.60 
by W. S. Hansen, Jr. 3 60.00 
J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Canada. | | 
Laidlaw & Brockie 6 250.00 | Quealy Sheep Co., Cokeville, Wyo. 
Laidlaw & Brockie ia 250.00! P. Servel 2 45.00 
Laidlaw & Brockie 1 200.00 | P. Servel 10 40.00 
M. Barclay | 1 100.00! 
M. Barclay 1 § 100.00) HAMPSHIRE EWES 
Breeder’s Average $182.50 eas) ee aS a9 
J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho. | 
Maple Ave. Stock Farm, } J. H. Patrick | 10 40.00 
M. Barclay 1 310.00 Miller Sheep Co. | 10 35.00 
John R. Park | 2 25.00 
Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Laidlaw & Brockie 1 125.00 Robt. Blastock, Filer, Idaho. 
M. Barclay 1 100.00 | E. P. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah......... | 10 62.50 
—s : a Dell Singleton | 9 yond 
Dell Singleton 10 : 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES x orwell 111 50.00 
BP alti PA Re dears Ae a _ James Bowen | 10 45.00 | 
R. Blastock, Filer, Idaho. 
Laidlaw & Brockie 7 ~~‘ 61.00 SUFFOLK EWES 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muidoon, Idaho. Robt. Blastock, Filer, Idaho. | 
BP gS | | | 25 50.00} Laidlaw & Brockie 6 105.00 






THE IDAHO RAM SALE 


The Idaho Wool Growers Association 
held its ram sale again at Filer on Au- 
gust 19. This is the fourth sale to be 
conducted by the Idaho Association, al- 
though no sale has been held by them 
for the past few years. The reports 
from this year’s sale indicate that it 
was most successful. Buyers were well 
pleased with the high quality of their 
purchases and the prices received by 
breeders were far better than they had 
expected. 

Over 800 rams were sold at an aver- 
age price of $38.28 for the entire sale. 
The top of the sale was a Hampshire 
ram sold by Robert Blastock to W. T. 
Leighton of Boise for $250. A Thou- 
sand Springs Hampshire that went to 
F. G. Bennett, also of Boise, for $200 
was second. The high Rambouillet 
ram was purchased from the University 
of Idaho by W. H. Graves for $62.50. 
Two Suffolk rams entered by E. N. 
Storms of Rupert, Idaho, were knocked 





down to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, 
Idaho, for $100 each. A _ Corriedale 
consigned by the U. S. Sheep Experi- 
ment Station, brought $67.50 from Ivan 
Lincoln. 


As indicated by the above figures, 
the demand for Hampshires was very 
keen, but not so good for Rambouillets. 
The thirteen Hampshire stud rams en- 
tered in the sale made an average of 
$125. 

Much of the success of the sale is at- 
tributed to Mr. Robert Blastock, who 
was the chairman in charge of the sale. 
Colonel E. O. Walters of Filer, Idaho, 
was the auctioneer, with Dean Sullivan 
of Rupert assisting. Dr. S. W. Mc- 
Clure also gave very valuable assist- 
ance in the ring. 

In the evening after the sale, the 
Idaho Association held a banquet and 
meeting at Twin Falls. Mr. R. T. Mc- 
Namara reported the meetings held 
throughout the state to consider the 
changes desired in the regulation of 
the grazing on the national forests and 
the position the stockmen of Idaho 
wished to take on the public domain 
question. This was followed by a gen- 








eral discussion on how the delegates se- 
lected to represent the state at the 
stockmen’s grazing conference in Salt 
Lake should be instructed. 


The program also included an 
address on the wool situation by 
M. D. Fell, manager of the West- 
ern Wool Warehouse Company at 
Portland, Oregon; a _ consideration 
of the lamb market and the out- 


look for the sheep business by Kay 
Wood of Wood Bros., Chicago; a dis- 
cussion of the hay situation in Idaho 
by W. R. Barber of Rupert, Idaho; and 
a talk on sheep taxation by Frank 
Stephan of Twin Falls, Idaho. 





NOTICE 


—_+—_ 


We wish to inform all sheepmen and 
others interested in the National Wool 
Grower that one J. L. Early, a solicitor 
of magazine subscriptions, is not au- 
thorized to take subscriptions to the 
National Wool Grower. person 
soliciting subscriptions to the National 
Wool Grower should be asked to show 
his credentials. 


Any 





nd 
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WOOL AND WAGES 


The American Woolen Company an- 
nounced an average reduction of 4% 
per cent over last year’s prices on 
fifty-five lines offered to the trade at 
their opening of spring lines. It was 
reported that these prices reflected 
the recent reduction in wages. 

Continued reports of inactivity in 
the woolen goods trade were held to 
be the cause of the decline in wool 
prices that took place a few months 
ago. It was claimed that goods were 
not moving freely at the prevailing 
prices, and that reduction in cost of 
materials was necessary to more ac- 
tive business. 

While the reduction in wool prices 
was attributed to this factor, it is well 
known throughout the textile world 
that but slight relation exists between 
raw wool prices and ready-made suits 
sold by the retailer. However, as 
pointed out in a recent issue of the 
Wool Grower, any saving in wool 
costs might be used to protect the 
profits of the manufacturer and help 
to make it possible to continue output 
without reducing 
cloth. 


selling prices of 


The recent wage cuts in woolen 
mills, as discussed by Mr. Kidder in the 
Boston report in the August issue, has 
apparently gone into effect in a large 
part of the mills without disturbance. 
While the hourly wage is reduced by 
about ten per cent, it is claimed that 
the weekly income of the employees 
will actually be increased. This is 
possible through more hours of em- 
ployment which mean the production 
of a larger amount of goods, which it 
is Claimed can be sold at the lower cost 
made possible through the wage re- 
duction. 

Following the announcement of the 
ull wage cut, a representative of the 
Clothing Workers Union announced 
hat the reduction in prices of 


spring lines would not be suf- 


hcient to justify any reduction in 
price of clothes as sold by the retailer. 
The statement of this official appar- 
ently was prompted by anticipation 
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of a possible reduction in wages of 
clothing factory employees in an ef- 
fort to lower prices and do more busi- 
ness. Apparently, there is a determined 
movement on to lower the cost of 
cloth and clothing. If this can be ac- 
complished in a way that is actually 
reflected in the price the consumers 
pay, then great good will have been 
done to all branches of the industry, 
though it must always be borne in 
mind that the principal factors in 
clothing prices are the profits and ex- 
penses of the distributers, together 
with the labor costs in the mills and 
in the garment making factories. 

The mill and factory employees can 
not be criticised for objecting to a 
lower scale of wages, though if such 
is likely to result in an increase of 
total income as is claimed in the case 
of the mills, no serious complaint is 
justified. To some extent reduction 
in wages mean lowered living costs. 
However, the mill employee knows 
from experience that such benefits are 
very slow in reaching him. Labor, like 
agriculture, is compensated in some 
degree for reductions in prices by the 
ultimate saving in cost of necessary 
purchases. These reactions, however, 
are very indirect and long-delayed. 
Agriculture has gone through four 
years of stress in which the cost of 
farmers’ purchases was perceptibly 
lowered, though most of the recent 
improvement has been due to increas- 
ed value of farm products and not to 
any lowering in the prices’of commod- 
ities which the farmers purchase. lf 
conditions in the textile industry are 
an indication of the general trend, 
American industry is making an effort 
to bring commodity prices to a lower 
point. It is possible that labor may 
have to go through some of the hard- 
ship that has been experienced by ag- 
riculture. 





BETTER FLEECES PAY FOR WIN- 
TER FEEDING 


Flock masters in the Uintah sec- 
tion of eastern Utah claim large bene- 
fits through the effects of winter feed- 
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ing upon the wool clip. Winter feeding 
is not always essential in the Uintah 
district, but in recent years it has be- 
come usual to ship in large amounts 
of corn to keep the ewes in good con- 
dition for lambing. Shearing is usually 
finished before lambing begins, and 
many owners now claim that the val- 
ue of the corn is wholly recovered in 
the increased weight and quality of 
the wool. 

The late winter feeding of corn in- 
sures the continued growth of the wool 
and adds materially to its selling value. 
Corn ordinarily can be laid down at 
$2.00 per hundredweight, but costs 
double this amount by the time it is 
freighted to the range and packed on 
horse back to the ewe bands. Even 
taking this into consideration, the out- 
lay is more than compensated for in 
the increased weight and value of the 
wool alone, and there is a very material 
additional gain in the prevention of 
losses of ewes and in the improved 
condition of the flock as a whole dur- 
ing lambing time. 

Over 50 per cent of the sheep own- 
ers of this section are now using this 
feeding plan even in seasons that are 
no more unfavorable than those in 
the past when no winter feeding was 
done. Others owners are following 
the plan of handling their sheep on 
alfalfa fields during this season. Grow- 
ers of alfalfa seed are anxious to have 
their early crop grazed down and of- 
fer attractive prices to sheepmen. A 
few of the flock masters continue the 
corn feeding even while the ewes are 
on the alfalfa lands. M. A. Smith. 





MONTANA SHEEP SALES 


Great activity is noted in sheep sales 
not only in the Billings territory, but 
other parts of the state as well. 

Prices are running as high as 14 
cents on lambs while at the State Fair 
in Helena all registered stock was sold. 
Prices ranged from $30 to $110, or an 
average of about $75 per head. 

Ideal weather conditions are preva- 
lent throughout the state, there having 
been no frost up to this time. 


L. S. 
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WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ SEC- 
RETARY AT THE WYOMING 
WOOL GROWERS’ CON- 
VENTION 


As evidence of the spirit of coopera- 
tion and. in acknowledgement of the 
courtesy of the invitation from the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
the Wool 


secre- 


National Association of 


Manufacturers delegated its 
tary, Mr. Walter Humphreys, to rep- 
resent the manufacturers at the con- 
vention in Buffalo, Wyoming, on the 


ad- 


dress it was noted how closely inter- 


last three days of July. In his 


laced are the interests and the welfare 
of wool growers with those of wool 
manufacturers, and how desirable it is 
that cordial relations should always ex- 
ist between these two great branches of 
the wool industry. It was admitted 
that at times there have seemed to be 
differences between the purposes of the 
growers and the manufacturers, but it 
was suggested that they probably had 
arisen from lack of complete under- 
standing of each other’s motives. It was 
further remarked that while coopera- 
tion between these associations is de- 
sirable, it is doubtless best that each 
group should be untrammeled by close 
commitments. While both should sup- 
port the each 


protective doctrine, 


should respect the interests of the 


other and, therefore, there should be 
no disposition on the part of manufac- 
turers to dictate the protective rates 
upon wool. 


To remind the convention of the atti- 
tude of manufacturers toward the in- 
terests of wool growers, reference was 
made to the arguments for protection 
of the wool growers’ interests, present- 
ed before Congressional committees by 
the manufacturers. In them no sug- 
gestion was made to Congress as to 
what the rates of duty on wool should 
be; it was emphasized, rather, that 
whatever rates are necessary to afford 
protection should be determined by 
Congress from facts submitted by the 
wool growers. 
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In the presentation of the position 
held by manufacturers on the much 
discussed legislative measure for the 
labeling of wool products, the fact was 
recalled that their representatives com- 
pletely avoided any challenge of the 
good faith of those differing from them. 
It was suggested, further, that the read- 
ing of the testimony by the president 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers at the hearings before 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on April 18, 1924, would 
clear up much of the misunderstanding 
in regard to the attitude of manufac- 
turers toward this proposed legislation 
for labeling. 


Following a discussion of items of 
common interest to the wool grower 
and manufacturer, the secretary of the 
wool manufacturers discussed the stat- 
us of wool manufacturing during the 
past two years. As a measure of the 
severity of the depression experienced 
by the manufacturers, the purchase 
values placed by the public upon mill 
shares were cited. Quotations of the 
stocks of a few companies, typical of 
the wool manufacturing industry, were 
mentioned anonymously for the high 
figure before the slump of 1920 and the 
low point of the current year. Corre- 
sponding index figures of the Dow- 
Jones averages for railroads and _in- 
dustrials were presented. While both 
these latter groups at their low price 
level this year were distinctly higher 
than at the high price level of 1920, on 
the contrary, the average price of the 
mill stocks was 43 per cent lower. 
While not attempting to appraise the 
relative importance of the causes to 
which the appalling restriction in the 
volume of business has been attributed, 
some were briefly outlined. The reflex 
of this depression upon the wool market 
was reviewed. 


Upon his return the manufacturers’ 
delegate was pleased to report to his as- 
sociation the numberless courtesies ex- 
tended by the wool growers and from 
the many attentions paid him, attest 
that there is a strong desire on the part 
of sheepmen to maintain cordial rela- 
tions between these two organizations. 
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THE GOVERNMENT FORECAST 
OF SHEEP PRICES 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has come to the warning 
and predicting stage, a rather danger- 
ous and short-sighted policy for a gov- 
ernment division to pursue. In a gen- 
eral way the Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its crop and live-stock 
estimating division, is doing a good 
work and supplying valuable informa- 
tion, but of late has come to that place 
where it wants to dictate 
stock and agricultural interests shall 
run their business. At one time it sug- 


how live- 


gested a decreased wheat acreage, and 
decreases and increases in other crops. 
It also recommended a slower expan- 
sion in the dairy industry and warned 
that hog producers could not expect 
through 1926. 
The department’s latest forecast now 
Its 
latest advice is in the following para- 


high prices for hogs 


applies to the sheep industry. 


graph: 


“Farmers who are planning further in- 
creases in breeding flocks are urged to con- 
sider carefully a number of points: The 
sheep industry is apparently just approach- 
ing the end of a period of high prices, Fur- 
ther large increases in sheep production 
will require breeding ewes at fancy prices, 
or holding valuable stock off the market. As 
between sheep and beef cattle consideration 
should be given to the possibility that beef 
prices may tend upward during the next 
few years while sheep and wool prices seem 
likely to tend downward.” 


This paragraph will make 


sheepmen uneasy and cause some to 
change their policy of production. The 
department of course has a right to its 
opinion, but there are doubts in the 
minds of many whether it acts wisely 
in making such predictions. There are 
so many things to be taken into con- 


many 


sideration in live-stock production that 
to place forecasts is at best a risky busi- 
ness. Experience has shown that the 
fellow who has stuck to that line of 
live-stock production most suited to 
his peculiar surroundings, is the one 
who has prospered the most. The one 
who changes the most often goes broke 
the quickest. Government predicting 
would keep some jumping from one 
line to another as long as credit lasted. 
C. M. Pipkin. 
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Conditions at the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 

A veritable era of good feeling ex- 
ists in commercial sheep circles. An 
;ccasional squawk is emitted by the 
killer, but the producer is complacent 
and even the feeder, exhilarated by a 
purchasing jag, appears to like the 
The sole discordant voice is 
emitted by the buck 
lambs have been thrown out and pen- 
alized anywhere from $1 to $2 per 
hundredweight, compared with trim- 
med stock. His grievance is real, but 


pace. 


farmer, whose 


the remedy is within his reach. 
With few exceptions the lamb mar- 
ket has had a perceptible stride, and 
while packer buyers have occasionally 
portrayed the dressed market as a 
horrible example, probably more from 
force of habit than necessity, they 
have been on the job to the extent of 
competing with feeders for heavy 
western lambs lacking killing condi- 
tion, which, obviously, they would not 
have utilized save under stress of ne- 
been 
taught in the school of bitter experi- 


cessity. Feeders, who have 
ence to let big lambs severely alone, 
have passed the oversized type over to 
killers at $14@14.25, scrambling over 
one another in competition for thin 
light lambs at $15@15.50, a few scor- 
ing $15.75. Just what they propose 
to do with this property is puzzling 
the trade, but the money has been in- 
vested with confidence that it will 
come back with reasonable if not sub- 
The spectacle of 
decent western lambs going to killers 
t $14.75, while the country paid $15.50 


stantial accretion. 


for pee-wee stock is as unique as it 
s interesting. Neither set of prices 
would have been possible in August 
had an overflow existed. 

For one thing, Jersey City behaved. 
vy this term is meant a set of east- 
ern markets of which Buffalo and 
Pittsburg are the outposts. Usually 
t this season Jersey City acquires 
jag, the jamboree speedily 
aching Buffalo, and the radio influ- 
ence extending to Denver, but noth- 


price 


ing of that nature happened this year 
in the case of lambs, although the 
eastern grass cattle market set the 
pace in a somewhat disastrous mid- 
August crash. Jersey City kept con- 
sistently about $1 per hundredweight 
above Chicago, a $16 market there 
failing to attract the stereotyped rush 
from the Virginia twins and adjacent 
territory, where production has _ ap- 
parently dropped to the same extent 
as in the Mississippi Valley. Relieved 
of local congestion the Atlantic sea- 
board filed orders in sufficient volume 
at Chicago to maintain a healthy trade 
condition. At rare intervals was a 

lamb 
necessary at New York and at no time 
were 


clearance sale of accumulated 
seaboard markets in 
It was a condition that en- 
abled the bulk of western and native 
lambs to realize $1.50 to $2 per hun- 
dredweight more than during the cor- 
responding period last year, a lot of 
natives selling at $14.25@15; 
erns at $14.75@15.25 on killing ac- 
count. Feeding lambs sold largely at 
$15@15.25, with a spread of $14@ 
15.55, which is accounted for by re- 
luctance on the part of finishers to 
take heavy lambs. 


other 
trouble. 


west- 


A short western lamb crop had been 
heralded; some of the dopesters in- 
sisted that natives would show up in 
profusion, basing this opinion on a 
premise that production would follow 
price rather than on statistical infor- 
mation. Had native lambs been rea- 
sonably plentiful killer buyers, ever on 
the alert to save a dollar, would have 
made themselves it was 
they were content to fall in line, grab- 
bing a bunch of fleshy stuff away from 
feeders occasionally and soaking the 


audible; as 


man who sent a generous admixture 
of buck lambs, some of which were 
appraised as low as $12, while top na- 
tives were worth $15.25. Killers 
bought cull natives anywhere from 
$11 to $12, and sorting was light most 
of the time. Possibly there was some 
improvement in native lambs, but not 


one load in a hundred got within 
speaking distance of the top price. 
After religiously throwing out bucks, 
killers were willing to take natives 
without sorting, indicating that they 
were buying for numbers which never 
happens when product accumulates in 
coolers. It was a deficient crop of na- 
that maintained prices, as 
feeders were at all times ready to 
take more westerns than fell to their 
share, even at the prices. This sup- 
ports the contention that farm flock 
expansion is inimical to prosperity in 
western sheep circles and that expan- 
sion is retarded at present solely by 
inability to acquire western breeding 
stock. 


tives 


Dressed trade acted creditably. 
Lamb buyers in an effort to work up 
psychology among salesmen favorable 
to their own operations, related lurid 
yarns of 2 to 5 cents breaks in dressed 
lamb at New York, but when 
government reports of that trade were 
subjected to a microscopic test no evi- 
dence of such demoralization was de- 
tected. In one respect these daily gov- 
ernment accounts of eastern dressed 
trade conditions are beneficial to lamb 
producers, as they enable stock yard 
salesmen to get a closer-up on how 
that end of the trade is functioning. 
Formerly all the buying coterie need- 
ed to precipitate a dollar break was a 
few more lambs than were needed to 
go around actually and a brisk line of 
talk concerning demoralized dress 


trade, whereupon salesmen, anticipat- 


ing what the trade knows as “murder,” 
grasped the first bid made, involving 
throwing a considerable number out, 
in an effort to get a ticket. During a 
raid of that character John Van Deu- 
sen, of Idaho, was asked how the 
market acting. “Well, they’ve 
taken off one dollar and are throwing 
out enough to pay the help,” he re- 
plied. They tell of a sheep buyer who, 
on pricing eggs of his groceryman, 
proposed to give him his figure with 
a certain number out. This year the 


was 
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“throw out” habit has been curtailed 
and the gratifying stability of the 
lamb market has been due in no small 
measure to elimination of saturation 
which prevented an accumulation in 
dressed trade circles. Otherwise 
throwouts would not have been in 
such insignificant minority. 

The penalty of $2 per hundred- 
weight or more inflicted on native 
buck lambs was warranted. Killers are 
actvally doing growers a good turn 
by this policy, as eventually it will get 
them out of a rut. A buck lamb may 
get some advantage in weight, but the 
product is not calculated to please the 
consumers and the practice is uneco- 
nomical. A more effective plan would 
be refusal to buy bucks at any price, 
which is impossible under current 
supply conditions. In any event, city 
butchers catering to cheap trade would 
take them “at a price.” 

Although live lamb prices were well 
maintained a gradual decline was reg- 
istered in dressed stuff warranting 
the packers’ contention that their 
margin had been whittled down. Late 
in August choice lamb carcasses 
wholesaled at 27 to 29 
or one to cents 
than thirty previously. 
Good lambs set back to 25 
@27 cents, a decline of one cent; me- 
dium carcasses at 23 to 25 cents were 
steady to one cent lower; common 
lambs holding steady at 19@22 cents, 
probably for the reason that feeders 
permitted no light-fleshed westerns to 
go to killers. 

During dressed market gluts sales- 
men frequently cut prices by changing 
the grade; on this occasion, such was 
demand for the cheaper grades that 
the common sold to relatively better 
advantage than choice. At the high 
point in June, when choice lamb car- 
casses sold at 30@32 cents, common 
lambs were 18@22 cents, 
whereas late in August choice were 
quoted at 27@29 cents and common at 
19@22 cents, which accounts for the 
avidity with which killers have taken 
cull natives at $11 to $12 and have cur- 
tailed the historic throw-out practice. 


cents, 
two 

days 

were 


lower 


worth 
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At this writing dressed trade is in 
healthy condition at every spot on the 
map with every prospect of continu- 
ance, unless something happens, which 
is always a _ sagacious reservation. 
Current prices have attracted no for- 
eign lamb to the Atlantic seaboard 
market, speculators having incinerat- 
ed their fingers in that risky sphere 
too often to court trouble thereabouts 
again and packers having definitely 
adopted the policy of excluding south- 
ern hemisphere product from this mar- 
ket. Canada may have a few lambs to 
send across the line, but not enough 
to disturb prices so that a continuous 
healthy dressed market is a reasonable 
prediction. The government weekly 
eastern report at the end of August 
contained this paragraph: 

“With supplies moderate and much 
less off-conditioned stock offered 
dressed lamb prices advanced $3@4, 
although the gain was not held. At 
New York stocks ran low, prices ad- 
vancing $2 to $4 compared with the 
close of the previous week. Boston 
closed $1 to $2 higher; Philadelphia 
steady to $1 higher than the previous 
week.” 

Killer buyers did not herald this 
about the sheep house, but salesmen 
were duly apprised, enabling them to 
stand pat for higher live lamb prices. 
When it is possible to mark up quota- 
tions in this energetic manner it is a 
lead-pipe cinch that nothing savoring 
of calamity is on the trail of the lamb 
grower. It is just possible that feed- 
ers have learned of this condition, 
prompting them to lay bets that fat 
lambs will sell $1 per hundredweight 
higher, which is the basis on which 
they are investing. It is significant 
that western dressed trade is much 
less erratic than at the Atlantic sea- 
board, due to the fact that supply is 
more constant. When New York or 
Boston run short it is necessary to 


await fresh supplies from western 
markets, prices frequently skyrocket- 
ing until supply is replenished, but 
Chicago, Omaha and other’ western 
markets are next door to replenish- 


ment. Another fact worth noting is 
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that three 


two to cent mu- 
tations in dressed lamb  quo- 
tations at the Atlantic sea- 


board are not reflected either in west- 
ern dressed or lamb prices unless the 
price movement is distinctly up or 
down permanently. Temporary muta- 
tions down east are no longer effective 
in the West. At Chicago a condition 
worth noting has been a broad de- 
mand for cheaper grades of dressed 
lamb selling at $19 to $24 per hun- 
dredweight, against $25 to $29 for the 
better grades, indicating that Italians, 
Greeks, Lithuanians and other Euro- 
peans are eating it. 

So little heavy mutton is now avail- 
able that it cuts little figure in the to- 
tal volume of trade. Best grades of 
mutton are selling in Chicago at $13 
to $16 per hundredweight, medium, $11 
to $13, and common, $9 to $l1l. At 
eastern markets the best grades are 
worth $13 to $15; common as low as 
$8. Consumers need little heavy 
mutton, but there is a reliable outlet 
for a limited quantity, especially light- 
weights, which realize $14 to $15 per 
hundredweight. This light mutton in- 
variably reaches the public in the 
guise of lamb, a common practice with 
certain retailers being insistence that 
they do not handle mutton. Yearling 
and “chopper” ewe product is always 
transmitted into lamb by the butcher’s 
knife, a profitable practice, as it is 
bought on a cheap basis. Live sheep 
prices have been well maintained un- 
der limited supplies, not enough weth- 
ers or yearlings being available most 
of the time to establish values definite- 
ly. Light western ewes, the kind that 
swell lamb supply, have sold at $7.50 
@8.25; heavy ewes anywhere from 
$4.50 to $5.50, as the consumer gets 
this product for what it is. Most of 
the handyweight and light native ewes 
have sold at $6@7.50. Choice yearlings 
have practically disappeared, the few 
available selling at $10.50@11.75. Only 
odd lots of native wethers have been 
detected, these selling at $&@9.50. 
Cull and common ewes are worth 
$2.50@4; canners as low as $1.50. The 
whole list of sheep prices is $1.50@2 
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per hundredweight, higher than at the 
corresponding period last year. 


OMAHA 


Gathering of lambs in the north- 
west range states developed fair vol- 
ume during August and receipts for the 
month at the Omaha market footed up 
some 287,000 head, as compared with 
339,000 head the same month last year. 

The sheep grower in the West is 
profiting by past experiences and with 
the cooperation of some marketing 
agencies, radio and other sources, he 
has strung supplies along so that there 
was no apparent congestion, either at 
any market or on any one day of the 
month. This proved a great stabilizer 
in August and resultea in prices for 
both fat and feeding sheep and lambs 
scoring moderate advances. 

The decrease in production of lambs 
in the range country is noticeable to 
some extent up to date and with ranges, 
as a whole never better, the lambs have 
been in better flesh than 
years. 


for some 
Trend of the killer lamb market 
was rather irregular throughout 
month with a 


the 
strong tone evident on 
moving in a spread of 
Fat sheep and yearlings 
were relatively scarce and proved good 
property with fat ewes quoted at 
$6.00@7.25, wethers at $7.50@8.75 and 
yearlings upwards to $11.50. 


he close, fats 


$14.75@15.00. 


Packers fought the firm to, if any- 
thing, a little stronger trend to values 
throughout and laid stress on many oc- 
casions on the losses sustained at pres- 
ent prices, but because of the 
supplies were forced to 


short 
secure their 
share and with a clamorous demand ap- 
parent for feeding and breeding stock, 
practically the entire list of quotations 
at the end of the month showed a re- 
Vision upward. 

lhe bright outlook for corn in the 
corn belt has tended to stimulate in- 
quiry for feeding lambs and _ this 
branch of the trade displayed a sub- 
stantially strong undertone throughout 
and in view of the fact that the month 
closed with many orders still in the 
h 
I 


nds of buyers every indication was 
it further upturns in values would 
ye seen in the near future, even though 


1 


1 
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final qotations were $2.00@3.00 higher 
than in August last year. The keen- 
ness in the demand for feeding lambs 
is plainly shown in that on many occa- 
sions the top on light range lambs has 
exceeded the top paid by packers. 

Much will depend on the liquidation 
from the range states in September. A 
good many of the feeding lambs that 
went out late in July and early in Au- 
gust will be ready to come back to 
market the latter part of September or 
so and if history repeats itself these 
lambs will not meet with a good recep- 
tion as there will be big supplies still 
available from the range country and 
packers always show considerable dis- 
crimination against “comeback” stuff. 

The outward movement of feeders 
from this market aggregated 124,558 
head, against 174,280 head in August, 
1924, 

The main reason for this belief is 
that the general run of lambs from the 
West during the months of July and 
August were unusually strong in stuff 
suitable for slaughter and if this con- 
dition continues it may cut down the 
supply available to go to the country 
for feeding purposes. Some are of the 
opinion that should this situation de- 
velop we will face a short supply of fat 
lambs late in the spring months. 

Clyde McCreary. 


KANSAS CITY 


The sheep market during 


was fairly satisfactory. 


August 
Prices in the 
average were higher than in July and 
he tops did not reach the ex- 
point of the 
month, low quotations were higher. 
The price swing was the narrowest of 


while 


t 
treme high preceding 


the past four months, and in the past 
week a strong undertone prevailed in 
the trade. In the first two weeks the 
bulk of the offerings was native lambs 
and in the latter half the supply was 
largely western lambs. That prices im- 
proved the last half, under an increas- 
ing western run, indicates that the buy- 
ing side regards range lambs _ favor- 
On the close the good 
to choice Idaho, Utah, and Colorado 
fat lambs, most of them 79 to 84 
pounds, sold at $14.75 to $15.15. The 


ably this year. 
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extreme high point of the month was 
$15.75, and at the low time, best lambs 
brought $14.50. During September 
few native lambs will be offered and 
the supply will depend on the move- 
ment of western lambs. Indications 
are that killers will buy range lambs 
at favorable prices. Excellent range 
conditions have prevailed all summer 
and lambs will kill out well. The run 
will not be burdensome and offerings 
will be handled readily. 


Only small price fluctuations oc- 
curred in fat sheep. Most of the good 
fat ewes sold at $7 to $7.75, and weth- 
ers at $7.50 to $8.25. No bunches of 
straight yearlings arrived. Plain-qual- 
ity native ewes in fair flesh, ‘sold at $6 
to $7 with common kinds at 4 up. In 
volume, the trade in fat sheep was lim- 
ited, owing to the scant supply. Flock 
masters seldom hold for the wether 
stage, and ewes that killers get are 
those that have passed the period of 
usefulness in maintaining the flock. In 
other words, the fat sheep trade is shut 
down to the culls. 


The trade in feeding lambs and 
breeding ewes was one of the principal 
features in the month’s transactions. 
Both showed a substantial advance, 
and after the middle of the month good 
to choice feeding lambs sold above the 
best fat lambs. Breeding ewes sold at 
$8 to $12.50 a hundred pounds, with 
sorted bunches going up to $14. The 
call was urgent, with demand largely 
from sections of Missouri, Illinois and 
Kentucky. Corn belt feeders realize 
that because such a large per cent of 
the range lambs will be fat and too 
for winter feeding, early 
next year fed lambs will be in meager 
supply and probably sell high. An- 
ticipating such a condition, feeders are 
paying as much and in many cases 
more per pound for thin lambs than for 
fat lambs. Killers will have no trou- 
ble in finding adequate supplies of fat 
lambs up to the end of January, but af- 
ter that time runs will diminish. Com- 
paratively few of the range lambs de- 
livered on feeder contracts, this fall, 
will weigh under 65 pounds. This 
means that in order to keep fed classes 


heavy 


within weight limits feeders will have 
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to top out early or run the risk of ex- 
ceeding weight limits. Some feeders 
intend to hold lambs on part feed until 
after the first of the year, and full feed 
for the late winter market. 

August receipts were 137,010, com- 
pared with 131,628 in August, 1924, and 
a 5-year August average of 132,000. In 
the eight months’ receipts were 946,- 
451 or 4,000 less than in the same 
period last year. C. M. Pipkin. 





ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts for the month were 
71,920, as compared with 55,449 last 
month and 90.208 the same month a 
year ago. About half of the month’s 


total came from native territory and 


the balance from the West, 
with the bulk from Idaho. The 
lamb market ruled very un- 
even throughout the month, with 
killers closing 25@35 cents lower, 


and feeders 25@35 cents higher. July 
closed with best westerns at $15.50 and 
natives at $15, while at the close of 
August top westerns sold at $15.15, 
and natives at $14.75. The demand 
for feeders exceeded the supply at all 
times, and by the middle of the month 
feeder prices were on a par with fat 
lamb prices, and closed the month 
with the bulk selling at $14.75. Aged 
sheep were comparatively scarce and 
prices did not vary much. Western 
ewes sold on the close at $7.25(@7.50. 
wethers $8.50, yearlings $11@ 
11.25. 

Breeding ewes were in broad demand 
at all times, but large bunches were 
scarce. A few load lots sold at $7.50@ 
8.50, and small bunches sold up _ to 
$10.50 or better. Feeding ewes sold up 
to $6.50. H. H. Madden. 


and 


a 


THE FARM DEMAND FOR EWES 





It has been a somewhat spectacular 
breeding stock season. Where the corn 
belt and eastern territory would prob- 
ably have absorbed ten western ewes, 
not one has been available. There has 
been a trade in yearling natives on 
the Chicago market at $12@13 per 
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hundredweight. Old range ewes, cap- 
able of raising one, and possibly two 
lambs under farm _ conditions, have 
sold at $8 to $9, a common price for 
such stock being $8.75. 
stances buyers were 


In some in- 
so greedy that 
they paid $10 for ewes not susceptible 
to longevity, figuring that they could 
forget the price if the animal raised 
two or three lambs at present prices, 
shearing a fleece meanwhile. In com- 
petent hands the investment is justi- 
fied, but a careless man getting a farm 
flock on that basis rides for a fall. 
Scarcity of breeding stock has stim- 
ulated conservation of native ewes and 
is responsible for current prices of fat 


ewes, killers getting barely enough, 


mutton to take care of trade require- 
ments. Native ewe lambs are also be- 
ing held back in large numbers, es- 
pecially in the hill country of Ohio, 
farmers figuring, not without reason, 
that the clip will pay carrying charges 
and that they are shaping a course 
that will get them into the lamb 
business in a few years. The outcome 
of this experiment will be watched 
with interest, in view of the conten- 
tion that farm flocks cannot be suc- 
cessfully established with native ewes. 

This demand for breeders has been 
a bonanza to western sheepmen, en- 
abling them to salvage a lot of aged 
stock that was practically useless for 
range production, but is susceptible of 
continued usefulness under farm con- 
ditions. Much of it has sold at $8@ 
8.75 per hundredweight, at Chicago, 
some old nannies have gone as low as 
$7, but in such bands not to exceed 25 
per cent could be utilized to raise even 
one crop of lambs. 

Nobody has acquired the number of 
breeding ewes needed this season. 
New York and Ohio would have taken 
many thousand, even at current prices. 
Neither Kentucky nor Tennessee have 
been able to replenish flocks, insuring 
another light lamb crop next vear and 
the territory supply by Omaha and 
Kansas City is also short. Texas sent 
a few ewes to Kansas City. most of 
them finding lodgment in Missouri. 
but compared with demand the num- 





ber was infinitesimal. Next season 
will witness renewal of breeding stock 
buying, probably at even higher prices 
than now, especially if lamb and wool 
prices hold up meanwhile, and that is 
a strong probability. 

not actual 
prosperity to the dairyman, has abated 
what would otherwise have been a 
sheep buying furore in many locali- 
ties. A year ago it looked as though 
the dairy business had been overdone 
and that this country would be del- 
uged by excess European and south- 
ern hemisphere butter production. 
Many dairymen proposed disposal of 
cows to-go into sheep, but the scare 
has abated, surplus butter stocks have 
disappeared, and prices are stabilized. 
A dry pasture season has 
milk production and the dairyman’s 
horizon having brightened, he has con- 
cluded to stick to his cows, which he 
understands, whereas he would in a 


Returning security, if 


curtailed 


majority of cases made an indifferent 
lamb grower. Revival of confidence in 
the dairy business is distinctly advan- 
tageous to western 
would be severely 


who 
penalized if the 
eastern country went into sheep tu- 
multuously. 


sheepmen 


As it is, present prices of wool and 
lambs have furnished ample stimula- 
tion to lamb raising, insuring competi- 
tion the westerner will realize four or 
five years hence. J. E. Poole. 





NEW FEED YARDS AT LEEDS, MO. 


The Missouri Pacific Railway Com- 
pany has completed a new sheep facil- 
ity for its western lines at Leeds, Mo., 
ten miles from the Kansas City Stock 
Yards. Until five years ago this rail- 
road accommodated its sheep patron- 
age at that point, but since then has 
been unloading at Osawatomie, Kan- 
sas. This new facility at Leeds is mod- 
ern in every respect. It is paved, roofed, 
electric lighted and has water plant, 
sewer system, and loading and unload- 
ing docks, the best that can be made. 
It will accommodate 30,000 sheep. 


C.-M. Pipkin. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


Actual changes in the wool markets 
of the world during the past thirty- 
day period have been negligible. The 
light-weight season in the New York 
goods market is now fairly opened, 
and manufacturers are beginning to 
get some idea of what to expect in the 
way of business. 

There are not lacking indications of 
a moderate shift in the popular fancy 
away from woolens to worsteds, espe- 
cially of staple goods. This was fore- 
cast when the American Woolen Com- 
pany announced a cut in prices on its 
new lines. The cut in wages, made al- 
most simultaneously, was also a straw 
showing the same direction of the 
wind. Both these factors were at least 
in the direction of cheapness ,for which 
garment makers and goods distribu- 
tors had 


time. 


been clamoring for a long 


The answer has been some time in 
coming, but the end of August finds 
Summer Street in a more cheerful 
frame of mind, though it can not be 
said that this is due to any particular 
improvement in wool values. In fact, 
such changes as have been made dur- 
ing the past month have 
down ward direction. 
have 


been ina 
Manufacturers 
insistent for low wool 
costs as have been buyers and dis- 
tributors for low prices in the finished 
fabrics. They are still having their 
way, as they have had all the month. 
Large sales of wools, principally such 
as are suitable for worsted purposes, 
have been made; but it must be said 
that this movement has been possible 
because dealers have been ready to 
meet the market. 


been 


The story in the trade is that the 
litiative in buying wool was taken by 
the American Woolen Company, just 
the same concern was the first to 
nnounce lower price on worsteds and 
he first to make cuts in wages. A 
rive was made at the wool market, it 

eported, for fine Territory and Tex- 
s wools, in the way of domestic sorts, 
but especially for Australian Merinos. 
Anything that could show a clean cost 


— oe & 
n= —- f 


not exceeding a dollar, in bond, was 
taken with considerable freedom. It 
is understood that considerable wool 
was bought on this basis; in fact, that 
a substantial clearance of inferior and 
average wools, especially such as were 
held on a narrow margin of credit by 
importers, was made. 

In Territories, the bulk of the trad- 
ing appears to have been in French 
combing wools. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the recent transactions has 
been the demand for such wools and 
heavy transfers are said to have been 
made. The popular price with buyers 
seems to have been about $1.25 clean 
for good lots. Some dealers have in- 
sisted that good wools of this class 
were worth fully $1.30, and have en- 
deavored to hold the market on that 
basis. Only a little wool has changed 
hands on the higher price level, pos- 
sibly lots showing a little better sta- 
ple. On the other hand there has 
been an increasing demand for cheap- 
er wools of this grade, and $1.20 clean 


‘has been paid for sizable lots of New 


Mexico, Colorado wools of somewhat 
inferior character. 


Choice fine staple Territory wools 
are really scarce in the current of- 
ferings. A gool volume of such wools 
was covered by the early contracts, a 
large part of which were turned over 
to manufacturers, without being ac- 
tually shipped to the Boston market. 
Other wools of this description are 
still held on consignment and in vari- 
ous pools. Really good staple wools 
can not be quoted at less than $1.30 


35 


clean, though some lots are still held 
as high as $1.35. Average lots could 
possibly be bought below $1.30. 

For half-blood Territory wools 
there has recently been a rather slack 
demand, and it is claimed that the best 
of the current offerings can not be 
quoted at over $1.20 clean, and from 
that down to $1.15 for really useful 
wools. There has also been a lessened 
demand for medium wools, the best 
three-eighths-blood staple not being 
quoted at over $1.05, the current 
range being 95 cents to $1.05 clean. 
Quarter-bloods, which were moving 
quite actively not so long ago, are 
quiet again. These wools are also 
lower, recent sales having been made 
at around 90 cents clean, with a de- 
mand none too active at that. There 
is very little doing in strictly clothing 
wools, and prices are nominal. 

Offerings of Texas wools are not so 
liberal as a month ago, but prices are 
fairly firm, as these fine wools are be- 
ing called for. This is especially true 
of the twelve-months’ grade, which 
shares with fine staple Territory wool 
the current favor of mill buyers. 
Prices are also about the same as for 
staple Territroy, or $1.30 to $1.35 for 
choice lots. Stocks of eight-months’ 
Texas wools are being reduced stead- 
ily, and owners see no reason why 
they should accept less money. Con- 
sequently, available offerings continue 
to be pretty firmly held at $1.20clean. 

Ohio and similar fleeces have been 
easing off in value lately, partly on ac- 
count of a slack demand and partly 
owing to the competition of Austra- 
lian Merinos on which owners are 
pocketing their losses and selling at 





(150 head) 


of each breed. 


J. H. Patrick & Son 





LINCOLNS ROMNEYS COTSWOLDS 


(50 head) 


These are all massive, yearling, STUD rams, of the best QUALITY. They 
have plenty of bone, and carry dense, even fleeces, with lots of covering. Are 
from IMPORTED dams and sires and will improve any flock. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES AND WOOL SAMPLES 


FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 


(100 head) 


Also few ewes 


Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Have 200 yearlings and two’s—Range 
raised—original Lincoln-Merino foun- 
dation and bred for six fourdations to 
Registered New Zealand Rams—includ- 
ing Littles, Ensors, Australian and 
New Zealand Land Co., Greenwoods and 
others. They are true Corriedale type 
in carcass and wool and the price is 
right. Only reason we have any two’s 
is that quarantine last year prevented 
shipment. 

REX E. BORD, 
Olene, Klamath Co., Oregon. 











PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL 
GROWER WHEN ANSWERING AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. 


LINCOLNS 


We have for sale .25 high class 
stud rams and 100 range rams; also 
a car of young ewes. 

We breed for heavy fleeces of the 
right quality, good fleshing qualities 
and rugged constitution. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON, 


“The Maples” Stock Farm, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 











CORRIEDALES 


Foundation flock imported from the 
prize-winning flocks of New Zealand 
and the individual prize-winners at 
the New Zealand Shows in 1919. 


SHROPSHIRES 


The best that money can buy and good 
judgment select. The largest flock of 
Registered Shropshires in America. 





Ye ae ae 
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high dressing percentage. 
We offer for 1925: 


also Rams in lots to suit. 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP CO., 


Undefeated Show Flock, 1925. 
Corriedale wool is topping the market in New Zealand and government ex- 
periments at Dubois, Idaho, prove the Corriedale an economical lamb, with a 


A choice lot of Registered Shropshire and Corriedale Ewes and Ewe Lambs; 


WALTER CHAS. PRIDDY 





Gridley, Calif. 


Manager 








Corriedales——Wool and Mutton 





2500 Yearling Rams 


500 Registered Rams 


Phone 206 





Sired by imported rams selected from the flocks of the best 
Corriedale breeders of New Zealand 


All from imported sires and rams 
Inspection and correspondence invited 
Our sheep are the best obtainable, but our prices are moderate 


These are the ideal range sheep. When crossed with Rambouillets, 
they will increase length of staple and percentage of lambs. 


An old established breed and results are certain 


Wyoming Corriedale Sheep Co. 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 


500 Two-year-old Rams 


300 Registered Ewes 


Ranch 5 miles from Cheyenne 
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the market. Choice delaines are dis- 
tinctly easier than they were a month 
ago, the latest sales having been at 
54 cents as a top, and at 53 cents or 
even lower for average lots. Some 
are predicting that this grade is head- 
ed for the low point of last year, 48 to 
50 cents, which was about the market 
at the end of June a year ago. Others 
are more optimistic and are refusing 
to meet the current low bids. They 
are still talking up to 55 cents for 
choice lots, but without 
those extreme figures. 
Fine half-blood combing and _ the 
medium grades have shown fully as 
much weakness as delaines, if 
more. 


takers at 


not 
All are several cents a pound 
in the grease lower than a month ago. 
For instance, half-blood combing has 
recently sold at 52 and 53 cents, where 
a month ago 54 to 55 cents was con- 
sidered a fair quotation. Similar de- 
clines are noted in the current prices 
of the medium grades. Three-eighths- 
blood combing is quiet, and can not 
be quoted at over 51 to 52 cents. 
Where makers of Jersey cloth and 
goods suitable for bathing suits, and 
also for sweaters and knitting yarns, 
were taking liberal lots of quarter- 
blood combing, the demand has flat- 
tened out to such an extent that prices 
have dropped to about half a dollar, 
at which point some sales have been 
made. Buyers have been bidding as 
low as 48 to 49 cents, but the actual 
market today appears to be about 49 
to 50 cents. 

Through most of August the wool- 
en mills were fairly liberal buyers of 
pulled wools. Business was good, 
the mills were busy running out old 
orders, and the future loked rosy. 
Since the trade has had an opportunity 
to digest the lower prices made for 
worsted light-weight lines, there 
seems to have been a change in the 
complexion of the market. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the new woolen 
lines have not started off as well as 
the worsteds. Their time is coming, 
it is believed, though a wider distri- 
bution of worsteds may take away 
some of the call for woolens. 

Choice lots of pulled wools are ful- 
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ly as strong as a month ago. In fact, 
fine grades may perhaps be a little 
stronger. For a very good lot of AA 
wool there has lately been paid $1.32 
‘lean, but choice lots are held at $1.35. 
Other fine grades are strongly held at 
$1.20 to $1.25 for fine A super, $1.15 
to $1.20 for A super, $1 to $1.05 for 
choice B super, 90 to 95 cents for or- 
dinary B super, 75 to 85 cents for C 
super. Lambs’ Bs are beginning to 
show more staple and are quoted at 
95-cents to $1. 

For some time it has been recog- 
nized that the situation in wool is 
“double-barreled,” that is, that there 
are two important factors, and that 
future prices and demand depend in 
large measure on the way that these 
develop. One of these, and perhaps 
the more important has already been 
referred to above, and has entirely to 
do with the situation in the New York 
goods market. Given a normal de- 
mand for goods, there is no question, 
wool men say, about the future de- 
mand for domestic wools. The supply 
is so short and the probable needs of 
the mills so great, that there appears 
to be no question as to the future, al- 
ways provided the goods market does 
its share. 

The other feature, and many wool 
men are disposed to attach much im- 
portance to this also, has to do with 
the course of foreign markets, espe- 
cially the Australian auctions now 
open. Allocations have now been 
made for the remainder of 1925 at all 
the Australian auction points. These 
call for 1,039,000 bales to be sold be- 
tween August 31 and the Christmas 
holidays. This volume of offerings 
compares with 906,000 bales offered 
during the same period in 1924. Con- 
sidering that there was approximately 
600,000 bales available for sale from 
the old clip when the auctions re- 
opened July 7, and further, that the 
latest and most reliable estimates in- 
dicate that this year’s clip will show 
an increase of approximately 300,000 
bales over last year, the offerings 
scheduled for the remainder of 1925 
can not be considered excessive, though 
the offerings for September foot up 
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$90,000 IN PREMIUMS 
With new pavilion and arena, 
the 1925 Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, Inc., at 
Portland, Ore., Oct.31-Nov.7, 
will outrival great shows held here 
before, assembling one of the greatest 
exhibits of pure bred beef and dairy 
stock, horses, sheep, hogs, goats, 
poultry, land and dairy products, also 
industrial exhibits, ever shown in 
America. Entries close Oct. 10 
Write for Premium Lists to O. M 
Plummer, Gen. Mgr., 211 N. W. 
Bank Building, Portland, Oregon 














For Your Book Shelves 


Productive Sheep Husbandry, 


By We Cee oa wth saw es Cove sacies $2.50 
Range Pasture Management, 
By Dee, As. W: DGG: 605-0602 wvnceses $4.00 


Native American Forage Plants, 
By Dr. A. W. Sampson 


For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
303 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Range for 20,000 Ewes 
2,000 Cattle 


FOR SALE 
AS GOING CONCERN 


This concern has 46,000 acres of 
patented land in Arizona, and 300,000 
acres on long-term lease, transferable 
to purchaser. 


Possession of this ranch with 
12,000 ewes and 1,200 cattle can be 
obtained by payment of $150,000.00. 


Address J, Care NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 








Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write For Literature and List of Breeders 








The American and Delaine 


Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 








FOR SALE 
RANCH WITH EWES 


Madera County, Calif. 
100 acres irrigated alfalfa. 
5000. acres grazing land. 
3000 smooth Merino ewes, to to 5 years 
old. 
Bred to Hampshire bucks to com- 
mence lambing December Ist. 
Reason for sale: Owner wishes to 
retire. 
Address “S,” Care NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 




















“er - as ies 


Wonderful crossing sheep. Very prolific, quick to mature, hardy and 
alert. Finest quality mutton with plenty of lean meat. 
RESERVE CHAMPIONS SMITHFIELD, 1924. 


The most popular crossing sheep today. 
Sheep Society, 24 Princess Street, Ipswich, England. 


Particulars: Secretary, Suffolk 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary. 
72 Woodland Av., Detroit, Mich. 





Hampshires 


Sons of Commodore and other im- 
ported sires were keenly sought at 
the National Ram Sale. They went 
to Oregon, Montana, Utah and Ida- 
ho. The highest price for a Hamp- 
shire yearling was paid for one 
from Thousand Springs. 


We can offer a few ewes of the 
same breeding. 


THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 


MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner, 
Wendell, Idaho. 

















Dispersal Sale of My Registered Flock of 
Hampshire Down Ewes, consisting of 


200 YEARLING EWES. 

150 TWO YEARS OLD. 

150 THREE YEARS OLD. 

200 FOUR AND FIVE YEARS OLD. 
250 EWE LAMBS 


Within the last few days acknowledged expert judges of Hampshires have 
pronounced this flock “One of the Best.” 


The ewes are low down, heavy boned, and well wooled. Imported sires have 
been extensively used. Their increase have topped the ram sales in the stud and 


range division. 


I prefer to sell as “A Whole,” but if I cannot, shall be pleased to help my old 
customers in their selections, and will sell in lots to suit them. 


When founding a flock—or adding to it—it is well to remember The Best Are 


the Cheapest. 


DURING THE PAST THIRTY DAYS OUR SALES INCLUDED THE TOP 
STUD RAM AND THE TOP PEN OF RANGE LAMBS IN THE NATIONAL RAM 
SALE. THIS STUD RAM, A LAMB, WAS THE HIGHEST PRICED HAMP- 
SHIRE RAM EVER SOLD IN AMERICA. 


IN THE IDAHO WOOL GROWERS’ SALE WE HAD THE TOP IN SINGLE 
STUDS AND IN PENS OF TWENTY-FIVE HEAD, 


ROBERT BLASTOCK, Filer, Idaho 
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270,000 bales, or approximately 90,- 
000,000 pounds. 


It is a notable fact that since the 
auctions were resumed in July there 
has been comparatively little fluctua- 
tion in wool values in the Australian 
markets. Small variations have been 
noted from time to time, but no more 
than was perhaps justified by the 
quality of the offerings and the keen- 
ness of buyers. Not until the very end 
of August was there fluctuation 
enough to have more than a passing 
effect. The activity of French and 
Continental buyers has been one of the 
notable features of the 
date. 


auctions to 
This was nowhere more notice- 
able than at Brisbane during the last 
week in August. 


The wools offered in that market 
are mainly of the so-called “Continen- 
tal type,” and consequently, France 
was the principal buyer. This result- 
ed in strengthening prices. 
Germany were 


Japan and 
buying these 
wools, but America and England were 
doing very little. If the other mar- 
kets show corresponding strength, the 
market here is likely to be immediate- 
ly and promptly affected on the strong 
side. 


also 


The Boston market has been late- 
ly on about the parity of 
tralian markets for good Merinos. 
This has placed the manufacturers in 
a somewhat more independent posi- 
tion than would otherwise be the case. 
If they can turn to foreign sources 
for further supplies when needed, and 
not have to pay more, the importance 
to them of the previous price situation 
being maintained is at once apparent. 
Of course, they are interested prin- 
cipally in being able to go abroad for 
wools, whenever the local market ad- 
vances materially. This can be done, 
whenever the wools are not wanted 
immediately, as Boston is approxi- 
mately sixty days away from the Aus- 
tralian markets. 


the Aus- 


September is to be a very busy 
month in wool circles abroad, though 
the New Zealand auctions do not open 
until November. The next series of 
the London wool sales will open on 
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September 15. The more optimistic 
members of the trade here are looking 
to see prices strong, possibly a little 
higher than the closing of the last 
series. Definite weight of wool to be 
offered has not yet been decided upon, 
though it is reported that 94,000 
bales were available. It is expected 
that the London selling brokers will 
follow the practice of the recent auc- 
tions in London and the Colonies, and 
feed out the wool only as fast as the 
buyers are able to absorb it. 

Though the general feeling is that 
wool markets have been stabilized to 
a considerable extent at home and 
abroad, it is still recognized that there 
is much to be done to put the market 
on the basis of values desired by the 
wool growers and the wool trade gen- 
erally. It is safe to say that the whole 
influence of manufacturers will be ex- 
erted to the full to prevent the mar- 
ket from advancing strongly at this 
time. 

Goods buyers and distributors are 
still insisting that price is everything 
and that a material advance in wool 
values at this time would only result 
in counteracting much of the good 
work already done. For this reason 
many expect that whenever the mar- 
ket shows signs of advancing mill 
buyers are likely to draw out and let 
the market settle down again. These 
things only illustrate the uncertain- 
ties of the situation. Even the ex- 
perts with years of experience hesi- 
tate to predict what is in store for the 
wool trade in the coming weeks. 





THE SHROPSHIRE ON THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST AND PROSPECTS 
FOR THE FUTURE 





California Shropshire breeders as a 
whole were very well pleased with the 
prices obtained at the California ram 
sale in June. In many cases they re- 
ceived higher prices than they antici- 
pated. This also holds true of the 
Shropshire business generally. Many 
Shropshire ewes are changing hands 
at high prices and most ram breeders 


have sold all their rams for this sea- 
son. 
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HAMPSHIRES 
J. NEBEKER & SON: 


STOCKTON, UTAH 


Offer For This Season: 
A choice lot of Yearling Rams 
and Ram Lambs 


Suitable for service this season 
Singly or in carlots 





Also, a limited number of 


Ewes and Ewe Lambs 





All Registered 














HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


FOR SALE 








America’s top ram for year 1924. Sold 
to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. 
The product of RIDGECREST FARM, 
Soda Springs, Idaho. 

H. L. FINCH, Owner 








HAMPSHIRES FOR SALE 


50 ewes, one to five years old. 
50 ewe lambs. 40 yearling rams. 


All Registered. 60 Yearling Registered Rams 
GUS MEULEMAN, Rupert, Idaho J. J. CRANER, Corinne, Utah 

















HAMPSHIRE RAMS FOR SALE 


FOUR HUNDRED PURE BRED YEARLING HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
Bred and raised on the range, especially adapted for range service. 
They will be priced to sell 








For particulars, call on or address 
J. E. MORSE, Dillon, Montana 











One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high dry, country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 
Hanford, Cal. 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 


My offerings: 
425 Yearling Rams, all eligible to 
registration, and over half polled. 
6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams 
Percheron mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


of Registered 








FOR SALE 


90 YEARLING RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


These Rams are bred from original 
Bullard stock; are highly wooled 
and in good condition for service. 


Will Sell Cheap. 


JAS. R. KEITH 
Route 2 Gooding, Idaho 








Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 





Sire in Service—C. P. Raup, 616 
NOW OFFERING 


20 Yearling 
60 Ewes, mixed ages. 


A few Top Yearling Rams. 
Ewes. 


All ewes offered safely in lamb to 
sire shown above. 


CHANDLER P. RAUP, Springfield, Ohio 
R. D. 10 
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Up to six or eight years ago, in the 
larger range states, namely, California, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado and Wyoming, the 
Shropshire ram was used mostly to 
produce market lambs. All these states 
have few, if any, Shropshire flocks left 
with the exception of California, Ore- 
gon and Washington. The reason for 
these states retaining them probably 
was because they have always proved 
very profitable and 
farms. 


economical on 

The remaining Shropshire breeders 
were forced to consider that the 
Hampshire had come to stay, and sold 
more readily and for higher prices than 
Shropshires. They felt like quitting, 
too, but those that held on are feeling 
more confident, and as the tide turns, 
which, from careful investigation, 
study and the experience of other lamb 
producing countries it must, those who 
stay with the Grand Old Shropshire, 
will be well rewarded. 

Last year in April we moved all our 
sheep from Hollister into Butte Coun- 
ty, California, on account of drought 
conditions at the former place. In April 
and May each year there are run, 
roughly, 100,000 to 120,000 sheep in 
Butte County. Of these bands some 
were bred entirely to Shropshire rams, 
others to Hampshires, and some oth- 
ers to different breeds. One outfit had 
4,000 ewes with lambs by Shropshire 
rams, another outfit 4,000 ewes by 
Hampshire rams. I watched these 
flocks very closely, both last year and 
again this year. Last year half the 
lambs by Hampshire rams failed to 
sell as fat and the balance had to be 
carried over and fed until winter and 
early spring. Of the Shropshire bred 
bands, 85 per cent went as prime, and 
the balance sold for fat two months 
later. This year I watched the same 
outfits under plentiful feed conditions. 
Out of 4,000 lambs sired by Shrop- 
shire rams, just 400 were cut-back. 
This was on May 10th. The other out- 
fit had not marketed many as fat, and 
the top was nothing to brag about. By 
questioning the persons in charge why 
their lambs did not do well this year 
with plenty of feed, the answer was: 
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“Too wet spring.” Yet the Shropshire 
lambs made 90 per cent top and bal- 
auce is already sold fat, cleaning them 
up. The cut-back from the Hamp- 
shire lambs weighed 75-80 pounds 
thin. These will have to be carried un- 
til fall and may be hand fed next win- 
ter. When fat they will weigh 110-125 
pounds, at which weight they are no 
longer lamb, but mutton, and must 
sell as such when in competition with 
70-80-pound fed lambs. 

Now we go to the wholesale houses. 
July 6, 1925, I went through three of 
the largest lamb-killing plants in San 
Francisco, spending much time with 
the managers, who had spent their 
whole lifetime in that business. Their 
best trade demands choice lamb, re- 
gardless of price. At present the avail- 
able supply of the kinds they desire 
is exhausted in the valleys of Califor- 
nia, necessitating bringing from other 
sources, which I afterward learned 
were northern California aud Oregon 
—all Shropshire lambs, sired by Shrop- 
shire rams. 

I made several trips to Butchertown 
during a month’s stay in San Fran- 
cisco. One day I chanced to be at the 
plant of Allan & Pyle, talking with 
the Allans on the killing floor. Killing 
was in progress and my attention was 
drawn to about 100 lamb carcasses. 
As they hung there I imagined that I 
had suddenly been transferred to the 
Smithfield market, London, England, 
for such well moulded carcasses I had 
never seen excelled outside that fa- 
mous market; very uniform, short 
necks, thick loins, well filled quarters, 
kidneys well covered, small bone; in 
fact everything that stands for the 
ideal carcass. Upon inquiry I found 
that these lambs were out of range 
ewes, sired by purebred Shropshire 
ram lambs bred by W. E. Elliott, Lo- 
leta, Humboldt County, and raised in 
Humboldt County. 

Particular attention was also paid 
to the pelts from these lambs, which in 
these times of high priced labor makes 
a difference. A pelt which pulls three 
and a half pounds of good quality clean 
wool, is surely worth more than one 
that pulls but two pounds of harsh 
woo! with black fibres running through 
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MARSDEN’S RAMBOUILLETS 


RAMS FOR SALE 
We have: 


80 HEAD TWO-YEAR-OLDS 
200 HEAD YEARLINGS 
These rams have large mutton-type 
bodies with dense fleeces of fine, long 
staple wool of exceptional quality. 
They have been grown out on the 
range, where they have developed 
strong constitutions, good limbs and a 
hardihood to withstand range condi- 
tions. 
THESE RAMS SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES 
You should see them before purchas- 
ing your needs this season, They are 
now at Panguitch Lake in Garfield 
County. We will sell them for delivery 
now or at a later date, to suit purchas- 
ers’ convenience, .- “Son of Ted” 


L. N. MARSDEN, Parowan, Utah 























ROMNEYS 
HAMPSHIRES 
RAMBOUILLETS 





I have both yearlings and February lambs in above breeds. My 
Romneys are bred up from New Zealand importations. Crossed on fine- 
wooled ewes they produce the best big heavy-boned Corriedale type ewe 
to hold over. All my rams are big fellows, range-raised and have the 
size, bone and constitution. Can furnish special registered stud rams or 
carload lots for range use. Also have registered ewes for sale. Would 
be pleased to have your orders early, as the demand will be heavy this 
year. I guarantee every ram. 





H. SEANLEY COFFIN 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
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The CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 








Our foundation was 
laid by the use of 
sires selected from 
the best flocks of the 
United States and 
Europe. 


The blood and 
type of San Peter 
predominate in 
our flock. 








SAN PETER 


We are retaining only the best half of the ewes of our ram breeding flock. Our future of- 
ferings will be smaller but of still higher quality than in the past. Our pens of 25 Rambouil- 
let Range Rams Topped the Salt Lake Sale in four out of the last five years. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








MONTANA RAMBOUILLETS 


I will have the usual number of pure bred Ramboufllet Rams to offer for the 
1925 season. These are bred from a pure bred Delaine ewe foundation and regis- 
tered Rambouillet rams. They carry a very dense fleece and are large in size. 


I will also have a number of yearling and lamb rams bred from the same kind 
of ewes and Lincoln registered rams. These are what you want if your wool is 
getting too short. 

And 550 head of purebred Rambouillet ewe lambs. 


C. R. TINTINGER, Cascade, Montana 














DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 








1000 Pure Bred and Registered Rambouillet Rams 
Smooth, Large, Heavy Shearing 


From ewes that sheared 12%4 pounds and rams that sheared 20 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 
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it. All the wholesale butchers I in- 
terviewed said they would buy Shrop- 
shire lambs in preference to any other 
kind out West. It costs money to ship 
these choice lambs from Oregon to San 
Francisco. It seems as though if Cali- 
fornia sheepmen produced these kinds 
of lambs, the money spent for freight 
could be paid to them as a premium. 


The rough heavy lambs do not dress 
as high a percentage or make as good 
a carcass as a low set medium bred 
lamb. Opportunity was given me to 
watch the retailers select their car 
casses off the hooks at the wholesale 
plants. During a conversation with a 
retailer he mentioned that sometimes 
there would be a run of big lambs in, 
and the bones at the shank and legs 
would be like those of a month-old 
calf, all waste, not to count the heavy 
offal neck and head. 


From all I could learn from _ the 
wholesalers and retailers, they are 
unanimously in favor of the use of 
Shropshire rams as prime lamb pro- 
ducers and are willing to pay a pre- 
mium for such. 


Take the show ring records, both for 
individual wethers and carload lots 
for ten years past at all the largest 
fairs and expositions, and they have 
all been won by Shropshires or South- 
downs, the former being a close cousin 
to the latter. Only last year the grand 
champion wether at the Chicago In- 
ternational, where all the best of all 
the breeds meet, was a Shropshire. 


In 1923, at the California State Fair, 
a grade Shropshire was grand cham- 
pion, and the award for pen of three 
head also went to Shropshires. The 
grand champion wether at Portland 
in 1924 was a Shropshire. 


All these factors, show records, car- 
cass competitions, experience by large 
feeders, wholesale and retail butchers, 
and last the consuming public, show 
the desire for Shropshires. Why should 
we not stand by this great mutton 
breed, strive still to improve it and 
gradually push it again back over those 
range states linking the West with 
the farm states of the middle west 
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and the East? Give the Shropshire 
lamb the same show regarding feed 
on the range and he will be a more 
salable lamb than the other breed, as 
was demonstrated in Butte County for 
two years-plenty heavy enough at 
the right age, three and a half to four 
months and economically produced. 
The range sheepmen of America 
might learn somethnig of lamb and 
mutton production from the breeders 
of Australia and New Zealand, where 
at the latter place they raise as fine 
a quality of lamb and mutton as is pro- 
duced in the world, and which would 
seriously injure our markets today, 
were it not for the tariff. No less an 
authority than Robert Matheson, chief 
buyer for Swift & Company, one of the 
largest concerns in America, and vie- 
ing with British concerns, Vestey and 
Co., Limited, operating in England, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Ar- 
gentine, says that the New Zealand 
lamb is as choice as produced anywhere 
in the world. These are sired bySouth- 
down or Shropshire rams out of 
crossbred ewes, but by a Hampshire 
ram—never. Walter C. Priddy. 
Gridley, Calif. 





THE UNITED STATES BOARD OF 
TAX APPEALS 

\ppeal to a disinterested board was 
made possible for income taxpayers 
by the Revenue Act of 1924. That act 
provided for the creation of an appeals 
board, outside of, and superior to the 
Treasury Department, which has pre- 
viously had full and final power in 
the collection of income taxes and of 
deciding complaints or appeals from 
taxpayers. 

Che work of this new board was re- 
cently explained by its chairman, J. 
Gilmer Korner, Jr., to the finance de- 
partment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. A part 
of Mr. Korner’s address appears be- 
low. Some of his statements have a 
familiar sound to stockmen having 
dealings with other departments of 
the government and being compelled 
to accept decisions with no adequate 
provision for having appeals. 
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BULLARD BROS. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep Woodland, California 
FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1875 





Having lost “Monarch” and 
“Ted”, stuff sired by them is 
limited. Our offerings are: 


250 two-year-old range rams. 
300 yearling range rams. 

100 head of yearling stud rams. 
75 yearling ewes. 


125 two, three and four-year-old 
ewes. 





Correspondence Solicited 


“Son of Ted” 
F. N. BULLARD, - Manager Sold L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 
1923, for $1000.00 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Merino sheep grow the most wool, are the hardiest and best rangers in the world. 
The DELAINE is the Merino bred smooth or nearly so. They are good size, blocky 
built, thrifty growers and easily herded. Have long dense fleeces of fine fiber and 
crimp with oil enough to make it soft and silky. 
If you want to GROW MORE WOOL, with a longer staple and a denser fleece, cross 
your range ewes with Delaine-Merino Bucks. 
I have 200 large thrifty yearlings, in fine range condition, sired by rams that shear 

30 to 32 pounds. Crossed on Open Wooled ewes will double your wool production. 
Others have done it. Why not you? 
Write for photos or come and see, The Best Bunch of Bucks in Ohio. Will sell 
you one or a carload. 

FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio, 








Day Farms Rambouillet Flock 


Is commanding nation-wide attention. It is composed of sheep possess- 
ing mutton form and Merino fleece. Sheep and wool experts have paid 


high tribute to the quality, uniformity and length and density of their 
fleeces. 


To produce this type of sheep, scientific methods have been employed 
in mating our ewes with rams very carefully selected from America’s 
leading flocks. We have done considerable line breeding. 


Witness our accomplishments at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


Will have 175 choice range rams on sale at the Salt Lake Stock Yards 
after September 1, 1925. 


DAY FARMS COMPANY 


WILFORD DAY, Manager PAROWAN, UTAH 











Get a Subscriber for The National Wool Grower, $1.50 per year 
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FOR SALE 


A good sheep ranch containing 
2,360 acres. 


E. B. GRAHAM, 
Grandview, Oregon. 











CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 


of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
Is Offered For Sale 
One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 
Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 

The price and terms are interesting. 

BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6660 Lexington Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 


Feed Grindi 


Lowest Cost. bene Tnepese. Use fa ad any i 
ine y dearee of f of ses Fordson or 4 
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7% J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc = 
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FOR SALE 


Sheep outfit complete, with 5500 
breeding ewes and ewe lambs 
from same. For price and partic- 
ulars 


apply to 


HANDLEY BROS. 


Eureka, Nevada 
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Telephone. 

















The Telephone Brings 
Cheer to the Sick Room 


HE telephone carries the voice 
beyond the sick room walls to the 
homes of friends and relatives near and 


It brings to the sick room the familiar 
voices of loved ones to cheer the lonely 


Dollars cannot measure the value of the 


Bell System 














The Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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“With the advent of federal taxation pur- 
suant to the Sixteenth Amendment, the ad- 
ministration of the tax law in the executive 
branch of the government was reposed ex: 
clusively in the Treasury Department. Some 
years of experience gave rise to a feeling 
among the taxpaying public that the same 
persons who administered the tax law could 
not sit in judgment to review their own acts 
with that degree of impartiality to which the 
taxpayer felt he was entitled. It was felt 
and so expressed, that no one set of men can 
at the same time be advocate and judge 
and do justice to both capacities. Under the 
system obtaining, the only appeal a taxpayer 
had prior to payment of taxes assessed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
through his subordinates, was an appeal to 
the commissioner or one of his subordinates, 
It was felt that such an appeal was from 
Caesar to the Emperor, or from the Emperor 
to Caesar. It was argued that if the decision 
was in favor of the government, the taxpayer 
only after payment of the tax had the right 
to contest the decision in the courts. On 
the other hand, if the decision was in favor 
of the taxpayer, this action was final, and 
the decision of the bureau could never be 
tested in the courts. It was contended that 
this condition resulted in the decision of 
many doubtful points in favor of the govern- 
ment. 

“Tt is true that prior to the passage of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 it was possible for the 
taxpayer, after payment of his tax, to bring 
suit for the recovery thereof, and thus secure 
a judicial determination of the question in- 
volved. He could not, however, in view of 
the provision of the statute which prohibits 
suits to enjoin the collection of taxes, stay 
the payment of the tax and secure a deter- 
mination prior to such payment. This fre- 
quently resulted in hardships. The payment 
of a large additional tax on income received 
several years previously, and which since 
its receipt had been either wiped out by sub- 
sequent losses, invested in non-liquid as- 
sets, or spent, sometimes forced taxpayers 
into bankruptcy, or caused great financial 
loss or distress. 

“The board was created by Congress by 
the Revenue Act of 1924. The statute pro- 
vides that the board shall be an independent 
agency in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, designed to stand impartially be- 
tween the taxpayer and the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

‘TI wish to digress here for a moment to 
call attention to the fact that the Board of 
Tax Appeals is not within, a branch of, 
or connected with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Much confusion has arisen among 
taxpayers, due to their misunderstanding of 
this fact. This is not the time to go into 
that phase of the question, for it opens up 
a general discussion of procedure with which 
we are not presently concerned. I will mere- 
ly say in passing that much of the confusion 
which has arisen in the practice before the 
board weuld be dissipated if this point were 
borne in mind. 

“The effect of the creation of the Board 
of Tax Appeals is to give the taxpayer a 
chance to have a trial of his case, and a 
determination of the proper amount of his 
deficiency before he is required to pay it. 
The effect of the filing of an appeal is to stay 
assessment and collection of the tax until a 
decision has been rendered by the board. 
If the board’s decision is favorable to the 
taxpayer, Congress has provided that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue may not assess 
or collect the assessment without first 
bringing action and securing a judgment of 
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court. If the board’s decision is favorable to 
the government, the tax may then be as- 
sessed and collected. Thereafter the tax- 


payer may sue in the courts to recover the Fo 
taxes so paid. Here, however, the board’s Kreso Di No 
determination may become an important fac- a : 
tor, because Congress has enacted that the (STANDARDIZED) \, The FRED MUELLER 
board’s findings of fact shall be prima facie \) SADDLE & teas 
evidence of the facts therein stated in any An Exceptionally Good Sheep Dip e P 

proceedings in court wherein the govern- 

ment sues to recover judgment for such a 1 Part Kreso Dip No. 1 to 72 Parts 
deficiency, or wherein the taxpayer sues to Water will kill 
recover back any amount paid in pursuance 


* 
ee Buy Direct 
of a decision of the board. Sheep Te ant Shee See 


tat and SAVE MONEY GOR. ge saddle, 
, 4 — ° It does not burn or irritate. by getting manufac: 
The Board of Tax Appeals, then, a ef Does not injure the fleece or skin. Send for our FREE Ba 
fect a judicial tribunal of limited jurisdic- It heals shear cuts and wounds. catalog. 
tion. It has power to review determinations —_— 

‘ . THE WESTERN SADDLE 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue Economical - Easy toUse - Uniform MFG. CO. 
with respect to income and profit taxes, es- a J s 
tate taxes, and the new gift tax. A number Use Kreso Dip No. 1 Freely 1711 Larimer St. Denver, Cele. 
of questions have arisen as to the extent of 


OR es to keep all farm animals healthy, to kill 
the jurisdiction of the board over taxes as- peas and for the rapid healing of cuts, 
sessed under past revenue acts. The board wounds, scratches and common skin 


& 

has decided in one litigated case that it has troubles. pares Roll Roofing $1 per Roll 
no jurisdiction over claims for refund. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 

‘The members of the board are appoint- 151. Care of Sheep 
ed by the President and confirmed by the ‘ : 4 
Senate. In the first week of July, 1924, ei con Pati oe See eee 
twelve Members were appointed, and on 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 
July 16, 1924, these members met, were a ee 
sworn in, and proceeded to organize. The For Sale at all Drug Stores 
board then came into existence. In March 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF Cc. A. RANSOM 
of this year four new appointments were 
made, bringing the membership to 16. One Parke, Davis & Co. 527 Concord Ave. 
resignation—that of the former chairman, IT, MICH. 
Mr, Hamel—reduced the number of mem- eaiaisale Cambridge, Mass. Dept. M. 
bers to 15, where it now stands. 
“Upon its organization, the first problem 
with which the board was confronted was 
that of determining its policy with respect 
to rules of practice. Congress left the ques- 
tion of formality of procedure to the judg- 
ment of the board;so it became necessary 
to decide whether to provide for very infor- 
mal proceedings, or for strictly technical 
rules, or for some system between the two. - = 
As has been stated, the board is not a newly S b L 
created appeal body of the Bureau of Inter- Ca -mites, ice 
nal Revenue, or even of the Treasury De- 4 . 
partment. If the board were within the bu- ra sg T k 
reau the entire records of the bureau would an eep ic S 
be available to it, and all of the adminis- « ” s : a 
trative aspects of each case would need be Rap — sony san oe 
considered. Thus, the taxpayer would be in i sts when brought into 
much the same situation as he was before cian manians with Pac yet is 
the cro of the board. ' non-injurious to sheep and lambs. 
But it was apparent that Congress did not Its use as a dip actually promotes 
so intend. The language of the statute, the naiatie oll cee and does not lessen 
debates in Congress, and the committee re- og sural olfa aa def wine di 
ports of Congress, make it clear that such — “y are eee lear yet to yo ae 
was not the intent, but that the purpose was shat are aaa 4 iiesiiaanieataay tiie 
to create an independent agency with no i ap oy ak ote ceeadiiie wee 
motive but to apply the law to the facts in Value and weig Fr ~ eBlac Le: 2 0” 
each case and reach the correct answer in ®fter year are finding ack ns : 
that case. The board has no function to per- the “old reliable” for genuine protection 
form in connection with the collection of the 2nd profitable dipping. 
revenues, and hence is bound by no admin- Ask your dealer for literature. 
istrative precedents or policies. Its concern 
is to see, on the one hand, that the citizen 5 0 UCTS & CHEMICAL CORP 
is not unjustly assessed, and, on the other, TOBACCO BY- R 0 ® 
that in the collection of its just revenue the 
government is not unduly delayed. The INCORPORATED 
board represents neither party. Both par- Louisville, Kentucky 
ties are represented by their own advocates. 
The statute provides that the hearings 
of the board shall be public, and that all evi- 
dence shall be open to public inspection. The 


66 is 
board must not only decide the ultimate 
question of liability, but it must make a a e, 
written report of its findings of fact, and its C 
decision. In cases in which more than $10,- Pe) ’ . 
000 is involved, an opinion must be written. 407, Nicotine 
As a matter of practice, however, the board 
has written many opinions in cases of less 
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than that amount. This is done because, in 
the opinion of the board, the principle in- 
volved is important. * * * 

“In the statute creating the board, Con- 
gress provided that the principal office of 
the board shall be in the District of Colum- 
bia, but that the board or any of its divi- 


Attention Sheepmen and Predatory Animal Hunters 


A 31-page practical guide to hunters, trappers and predatory animal poisoners, 
written by a practical sheepman after thirty years on the range with sheep, mostly 
in Wyoming, twenty years of which were devoted to wolf and coyote trapping and 
poisoning, including the developing of scientific, appetizing and palatable baits and 
poisons. $2.00 per book, 3 books for $5.00. P. A. HERBOLD, Cokeville, Wyoming. 


Reference: Lincoln County Wool Growers Association, Kemmerer, Wyo. 








IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Running a railroad is a complex activity. This is indicated by a wide 
variety of trades and professions included in the personnel of Southern 
Pacific. 





Besides the locomotive engineers and firemen, conductors and brake- 
men with whom the public are most familiar, there are many other class- 
es of employes. 


There are carpenters and all manners of wood workers, foundrymen 
and different groups of metal workers; there are lawyers and clerks, sten- 
ographers, photographers, printers and advertising men; there are civil, elec- 
trical, construction and other kinds of engineers, chemists, geologists; there 
are storekeepers and accountants, cooks, waiters, salesmen and traffic ex- 
perts, physicians, nurses, telegraphers, telephone operators, and a profes- 
sional diver; there are safety experts, statisticians, draftsmen, electricians, 
and a host of others. 


These men and women, who are devoting their lives to the railroad 
business, are exerting their best efforts to do a good job of work at hand. 


Their activities are all directed to one end—that of providing the 
public with good railroad service. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 








sions may sit at any place within the United 
States. It is provided that the times and 
places of the meetings of the board, and of ~ 
its divisions, shall be prescribed by the 
chairman with a view of securing reasonable 
opportunity to taxpayers to appear before 
the board, or any of its divisions, with as lit- 
tle inconvenience and expense to taxpayers 

as is practicable. 

“With a view to effectuating this intent of 
Congress, the board, soon after its organiza- 
tion, adopted a mimeograph letter, a copy 
of which was forwarded to each taxpayer 
who filed an appeal. This letter advised the 
taxpayer that it was the intent of the board 
to hold hearings in localities as convenient 
as practicable to taxpayers, and requested 
taxpayers to indicate their desire in the 
premises. With some ten months behind us 
now, experience has shown that approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the taxpayers prefer 
to have their cases heard in Washington. 

“The requests which have been made for 
hearings in the field have come almost ex- 
clusively from the states west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The great majority of these 
requests have come from the Pacific Coast 
States and from Texas and vicinity. These 
requests came in slowly, and as they were 
received the appeals to which they referred 
were segregated and placed in a suspense 
field calendar until a _ sufficient number 
should have been so calendared as to justify 
a division going into the field. By the 
month of April, 1925, about 200 cases had 
been so calendared in the Northwest and 
Pacific Coast states, and accordingly plans 
were made to send a division into that ter- 
ritory. 

“On May 2, 1925, a division of three mem- 
bers, accompanied by two law clerks and 
two secretaries, went forth. They held 
hearings during the week of May 4 to May | 
11, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. From May 11 
until today they are in session in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. From there they go to Seattle, 7 
Washington, and Portland, Oregon, for a 
week in each place, thence to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, California. The calendar 
scheduled for this division indicates a re- 


Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) 


turn to Washington about the 20th of July. 
It is the hope of the board to send another 
division into the field during the fall of this 
year. 

“No definite plans have as yet been for- 
mulated, but it is tentatively planned to 
have this division hold hearings in Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Denver, Colorado; Kansas City, 


Missouri; Tulsa, Oklahoma, or Oklahoma 
STOCK SALE CATALOGS | Se ingeu itr ction 
iana, and Atlanta, Georgia, 
“The board has been in existence about 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 


ten months. It was about two months after 

organization before the board began to func- 
We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





tion in the hearing of cases. During these 
ten months over 4,000 appeals have been 
filed. Of that number, the board has dis- 
posed of and taken under submission over 
1,500. The real test, however, of the board’s 
activities is the fact that the cases are be- 
ing heard and taken under submission prac- 
tically as fast as they come to issue. We 
calendar on an average of 150 cases per) 
week, and thus far we have kept within 30 
days of joinder of issue of all appeals. By 
that I mean that at our present rate we have 
been able to hear appeals within 30 days 
after they are at issue.” 
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